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CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE UPON THE IDEOLOGY 
OF THE TAIPING REBELLION 


EUGENE P. BOARDMAN* 


University of Wisconsin 


URING the years 1851 to 1864 a central feature of the Chinese political scene 
D was the Taiping rebellion.1 This was a peasant movement led by disap- 
pointed candidates in the official examinations and unlettered men of native 
military and organizational genius who capitalized upon the economic distress 
of the time and the declining ability of the Manchu rulers to take the principal 
cities of the Yangtze valley and at one point to threaten Peking itself. The rebels 
maintained their capital in Nanking from 1853 until 1864. From this point they 
waged intermittent campaigns in the provinces from Hunan and Hupeh east to 
the sea and thus denied the ruling dynasty the rich lower-Yangtze revenue for 
more than a decade. The rebellion was active at one time or another in four- 
teen of the eighteen provinces of the empire. Antidynastic societies not part 
of the Taiping movement used the embarrassment of the dynasty to disrupt 
areas which the Taipings did not reach. From the military point of view the 
Ch’ing dynasty was probably threatened most seriously in 1853 when the rebels 
got to within thirty miles of Tientsin. But if the Taiping troops were never 
again able to invade Chihli, neither were the imperial soldiers capable of re- 
gaining the Yangtze basin. After 1853 it required eleven years of punitive ex- 
peditions, the training of a new type of provincial militia, and incidental for- 
eign aid to put down the rebellion. 

During the first years of the movement the Taiping cause had potential 
allies, both native and foreign. A native source of support lay in the anti- 
dynastic, loosely organized secret society known to English-speaking persons 

* Dr. Boardman is assistant professor of history at the University of Wisconsin in charge ot 


courses in Far Eastern history. The original of this article was read before a session on modern 
Chinese history at the sixty-third annual meeting of the American Historical Association, Dec. 
28, 1948, Washington, D.C. 

*The simpler spelling Taiping is used for T’ai-p’ing except in the transliteration of the 
titles of documents and books. General contemporary accounts of the rebellion either center 
attention on the first years of the movement or upon the period after 1860 when Ward and 
Gordon were active. As general surveys in English the following are recommended: Thomas 
Taylor Meadows, The Chinese and their rebellions (London, 1856) and William James Hail, 
Tseng Kuo-fan and the Taiping rebellion (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927). These 
should be supplemented by biographical articles on Taiping and imperialist leaders in Arthur 
W. Hummel, ed., Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing period (Washington: U.S. Govt. Printing 
Office, 1943-44). The rebellion has attracted much attention among Chinese workers over the 
last fifteen years. Recent general books that have been particularly helpful are Chien Yu-wen, 
T’ai-p’ing chiin Kuang-hsi shou i shih (History of the original revolution in Kwangsi of the 
Taiping army)a (Chungking: Commercial Press, 1944) and Kuo T’ing-i, T’ai-p’ing tien-kuo 
shih-shih jih-chih (Daily records of the historical events of the Taiping heavenly kingdom)b 
(2d ed., Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1947). See characters at the end of the article. Hereafter 
characters for T’ai-p’ing t’ien-kuo are omitted. 
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as the Triads, the Society of Heaven and Earth, or by other names. A group 
of Triad rebels held the walled city of Shanghai between September 7, 1853, 
and February 17, 1855, causing a state of affairs that eventually brought about 
the creation of the China Maritime Customs Service. A body of insurgents that 
may have been Triads attacked and took Amoy during May, 1853. Officials in 
Kwangtung province had to deal with much disorder which it seems reasonable 
to ascribe to Triad groups. The military success which attended Taiping 
operations in the first year of the rebellion attracted the attention of Triad 
leaders; several of them asked to join the Taiping movement and were taken in, 
Two of these Triad leaders rose to positions of importance, but their experience 
was the exception. As a whole, efforts at collaboration were mutually un. 
satisfactory and were abandoned after the sortie from Yung-an in April 1852, 
Thereafter the two movements proceeded separately. In the later years of the 
rebellion, when its initial potentialities had been dissipated, at least one 
Taiping general co-operated with the Nien banditti of Shantung more success- 
fully than ever was the case with the Triads. 

The rebel conquest of the Yangtze valley occurred at a time when British and 
American officials were becoming exasperated by the conduct of Manchu officials 
who sought to evade observance of the treaties of 1842-44, particularly as they 
applied to the opening of trade. Favorable reports that reached Shanghai of the 
vigor and discipline of the insurgents and of the Christian character of their 
religious beliefs indicated that more co-operation might be expected from them 
than from Ch’ing officials. The French, less trustful of the rebels, were anxious 
to make arrangements for the protection of Catholics who were in rebel- 
occupied territory. Consequently, some four official visits to Nanking occurred 
between April 1853 and July 1854; two were English, one French, and one 
American. The chief of the American mission, Commissioner McLane, was 
even prepared to grant recognition to the new government. The reception 
accorded the representatives of the foreign governments showed that the 
Taiping leaders expected of foreigners the same sort of subservient behavior 
insisted upon by their Manchu opponents. There was complete failure to ap- 
preciate the strategic possibilities inherent in collaboration with the foreigner. 
The foreigners were told that they were expected to show respect to the Heaven- 
ly King, the head of the movement, and their allegiance to the Taiping 
religion was demanded. The hoped-for trade privileges were not secured. The 
opportunity thus missed did not recur despite a much more favorable attitude 


* For the report of the first British mission in May 1853 see Papers respecting the civil war 
in China, Sessional papers printed by order of the House of Lords, 1852-3, 21:431. These 
contain the official correspondence and reports relating to the voyage of the Hermes to 
Nanking. A full supplementary account by the commander of the Hermes is E. G. Fishbourne, 
Impressions of China and the present revolution, its progress and prospects (London, 1853). 
The French mission of Dec. 1853 is reported in R. P. Mercier, Campagne du “Cassini” dans 
les mers de Chine 1851-1854 (Paris, 1889). A record of the visit of the American ship Susque- 
hannah to Nanking is contained in Senate executive documents, no. 22, part 1, Commis- 
sioners to China (35th Cong., 2d sess.), 1:47-92. Marcy’s instructions to McLane to recognize 
the rebels if he saw fit are in Senate executive documents (36th Cong., Ist sess.), no. 39:3. A 
report of the visit to Nanking in 1854 of the British ships Rattler and Styx is in the North- 
China herald, 206, July 8, 1854. 
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on the part of Taiping officials after 1860. During the rest of a decade that saw 
stubborn imperial resistance to the fulfillment of the treaties at Canton and the 
second Anglo-Chinese War, the foreigners gave no direct help to the Taipings 
who were fighting the same opponents. They were neutral, and that was all. 
When the second treaty settlement had been arranged and it was evident that 
the rebel regime, however conciliatory, could not inspire public confidence 
sufficient to open normal channels of trade, the British and French found justi- 
fication for recapturing Ningpo and preventing the rebel occupation of 
Shanghai. 

In 1853, as the rebels approached Nanking, reports reached missionaries in 
the treaty ports that the religion of the Taipings was characterized by practices 
like those of Western Christians. The insurgents worshiped God and Jesus, 
they practiced baptism, their congregations recited the Ten Commandments 
and sang a doxology. The Sabbath was strictly kept. It became known that the 
founder of the movement, Hung Hsiu-ch’iian, and his cousin had studied 
Protestant Christian doctrine for a few months with Issachar Roberts, a Baptist 
missionary in Canton. The first of the two British missions to Nanking returned 
to Shanghai with evidence that Taiping leaders had copies of the Bible in 
Chinese and Christian tracts. All Christian missionaries took notice.t The 
more enthusiastic permitted themselves optimistic speculations. Except for 
Hung’s few months with Roberts, the rebels had come as far as they had toward 
Christian belief through the use of written materials only. With such a founda- 
tion ready, how much more might not personal instruction on the part of 
trained missionaries accomplish! Accordingly, during the two years of official 
visits to Nanking, there were efforts to establish rapport with the potential 
brother Christians, and two missionaries, the Rev. C. Taylor and Dr. E. C. 
Bridgman, were in contact with the Taipings. They and others later were 
astonished to find that Hung claimed a later and hence more authoritative 
revelation from God than Western Christians were following. Taiping leaders 
asked them for homage, not instruction. Hung Jen-kan, the cousin of the 
Heavenly King who had gone with him to Issachar Roberts and who later was 
baptized as a Christian and served the London Missionary Society as a catechist, 
reached an influential position in the Nanking government after 1859. Despite 
his influence the insurgents remained essentially intolerant and unreceptive. 
The Taipings and Christians from the West were not coreligionists. In their 
contacts with Westerners the Western features of their ideology brought the 
rebels no advantage. 

Indeed, when it came to making Chinese converts, the Western features of 

*During 1853 and 1854 the North-China herald, the leading English language newspaper 
in Shanghai, published in translation a number of official Taiping documents as they found 
their way into the hands of foreigners along the China coast. Most of the translations were 
made by Walter Henry Medhurst, an experienced missionary Sinologue; the rest were sup- 


plied by Dr. MacGowan, a missionary at Ningpo. These translations became the subject of 
general comment and were copied widely. 

*See John B. Littell, “Missionaries and politics in China — the T’ai-p’ing rebellion,” Political 
science quarterly, 43 (Dec. 1928), 566-99. A thorough study of missionary attitudes, drawn from 
letters and contemporary reports, principally of Americans. 
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the rebel ideology constituted a positive disadvantage. The Taiping position, a 
reflection of Hebrew monotheism, involved a repudiation of the principal 
developments in Chinese thought since the Western Chou dynasty. Confucian- 
ism, Taoism, and Buddhism were equally proscribed. Taiping leaders expected 
to enlist the allegiance of their fellow Chinese by appealing to a rather shadowy 
pre-Chou tradition of one God, Shang-ti, and to the more substantial resent- 
ment of Chinese against their alien Manchu rulers. The scholar-officials and 
their social kindred, the local gentry, were thus confronted with the choice be- 
tween the body of ideas upon which their social position rested and support of 
a barbarian ruling house. The first acts of the God-Worshipers, as the rebels 
were first called, were to put away the family ancestral tablets and to destroy 
local images and temples. Indeed, the attention of Manchu authorities in 
Kwangsi was first drawn to the God-Worshipers because of complaints of their 
raids on local temples, not because of subversive actions. This violent icon- 
oclasm demanded the choice just outlined. Educated Chinese did not hesitate 
in deciding to preserve Chinese culture at the expense of continued alien rule. 
In time a school of scholar-officials led by Tseng Kuo-fan rose to support the 
dynasty and overturn the rebellion. Where the Taipings could call for action 
against a foreign dynasty, the literati could point with scorn to the foreign 
sounding ideology of Hung Hsiu-ch’iian. As a result, the insurgent movement 
had to struggle throughout its course with a dearth of educated personnel, for 
it was never able to make converts of the class from which the Chinese custom- 
arily drew their leaders. 

The initial potentialities of the rebellion were great, and important oppor- 
tunities which might have been used to enlist the support of Chinese and for- 
eigners were missed. I believe that the ideology of the movement was a factor in 
the failure to utilize these opportunities and that Western elements were promi- 
nent features of that ideology. Whether the ideology is considered the cause 
or the symbol of failure —I think it is both —the Western component was 
influential. 

This article is concerned with two problems connected with the Western 
component of the ideology. The first is to fix as a result of textual analysis the 


nature of Western influence. The second is to establish the connection between 


the Western component and the unsuccessful outcome of the rebellion. 

The nature of Western influence on the rebel ideology may be found by a 
comparison of the official publications of the rebellion that deal with religion® 
with Western religious materials known to have been available to leaders of 
the movement. These materials can be quickly described. Hung Hsiu-ch’iian 
is known to have been given a set of nine Christian tracts called Ch’iian-shih 


5 The official publications of the rebellion that deal with religion can be conveniently divided 
into (1) reprints of the Bible and (2) instructional material and tracts. Reprints of parts of the 
Old Testament are known under two titles, both dated 1853. The titles of these and the books 
of the Bible included in each are as follows: Chiu-i chao-sheng-shu (Genesis and Exodus only)¢ 
and Ch’in-ting chiu-i chao-sheng-shu (Genesis through Joshua).d Reprints of parts of the New 
Testament are likewise known under two titles, both dated 1853. The titles of these and the 
books of the Bible included in each are as follows: Hsin-i chao-sheng-shu (Matthew only)e and 
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liang-yen’ (translated variously as Good words to admonish the age or Maxims 
to persuade the world)® in 1836; he told his cousin Jen-kan that he did not read 
them thoroughly till 1843. These were pamphlets composed of quotations from 
the Robert Morrison translation of the Bible, paraphrases of Scripture, short 
sermons, and random statements illustrating Bible truths, put together by a 
Chinese Christian colporteur named Liang A-fa. There is no record of Hung’s 
having seen the entire Bible in Chinese until 1847 when he went to Canton for 
Christian instruction with Issachar Roberts. Roberts had come to China from 
America as a result of the mission propaganda of Charles Giitzlaff.* He served 
as Giitzlaff’s assistant in Hongkong from the time of his arrival in 1838 until 
1844, when he was assigned to work in Canton. It is possible and even likely 
that Roberts was using for instructional purposes the Medhurst-Giitzlaff trans- 
lation of the Bible, the work mainly of his master Giitzlaff and in print by 
1838. There is no information, however, as to whether Hung saw this Bible 
or what he did see. When the first British mission to Nanking returned to 
Shanghai in 1853 with books of the Bible printed under the imprimatur of the 
Taiping regime, the text of these agreed character for character with the Med- 
hurst-Giitzlaff text. This revision had been widely circulated in China in the 





Ch’in-ting ch’ien-i chao-sheng-shu (The entire New Testament).£ Though they bear the date 
1853, the titles beginning ch’in-ting were actually printed in 1860. This is in accord with the 
peculiar rebel custom of affixing the date of the first printing to subsequent reprints. Genesis 
and most of the books of the New Testament of the 1860 edition contain illuminating rebel 
annotations. See Hsiao I-shan, T’ai-p’ing tien-kuo ts’ung-shu (Collectanea of the Taiping 
heavenly kingdom)g (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1936), vol. 1; Rev. W. T. A. Barber, “The 
rebel Bible,” The Chinese recorder and missionary journal, 22 (July, 1891), no. 7. 
/ The instructional materials and tracts used are as follows: 

(1) T’ien-fu hsia-fan chao-shu (Book of declarations made during the Heavenly Father's 
descent to earth),h part 1, 1852, part 2, 1853. 

(2) T’ien-ming chao-chih shu (Book of Heavenly decrees and imperial edicts),i 1852. 

(3) T’ien tiao shu (Book of the laws of Heaven),j 1852. The principal repository of the 
Taiping faith, containing the Taiping Ten Commandments. 

(4) T’ai-p’ing chao-shu (T’ai-p’ing imperial proclamations),k 1852. Contains four separate 
compositions of Hung Hsiu-ch’iian, composed during the years 1845 and 1846 before the author 
had met Roberts. 

(5) San tzu ching (Three character classic),1 1853. Rebel equivalent of the well-known 
Chinese school book, in religious imporance second only to the T’ien t’iao shu. 

(6) Yu hsiieh shih (Poems for the instruction of youth),m 1851, 1852. 

(7) T’ai-p’ing chiu-shih ko (Taiping songs of salvation), 1853. 

(8) T’ien li yao-lun The essentials of God’s principles),o 1854. 

All except the last composition are printed in one or more of the following collections: 
Ch’eng Yen-sheng, T’ai-p’ing t’ien-kuo shih-liao ti-i chi (Historical materials of the Taiping 
kingdom, Ist collection)p (Peking: Peking University Press, 1926), 3 vols.; Hsiao I-shan, 
T’ai-p’ing Vien-kuo ts’ung-shu (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1936), 10 ts’e; Lo Yung and Shen 
Tsu-chi, T’ai-p’ing t’ien-kuo shih wen ch’ao (Poems and prose of the Taiping kingdom)q 
(Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1936), 2 vols.; Ling Shan-ch’ing, T’ai-p’ing t’ien-kuo yeh shih 
(Nonofficial history of the Taiping kingdom)r (Shanghai, 1927). The New York Public Library 
has originals of all the religious publications listed, including the T’ien li yao-lun. 

*The author is indebted to the library of the Harvard-Yenching Institute, Cambridge, 
Mass., for the loan of an 1832 edition of the Ch’iian-shih liang yen. 

*Herman Schlyter, Karl Giitzlaff als missionar in China (Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1946), 
122, 129-30, 151, 211. A very thorough work, based on letters, archives of mission societies, 
and a wide range of printed matter. In his study Giitzlaff emerges as the prototype of the 
independent missionary in China and the “grandfather of the China Inland Mission.” 
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late 1840’s by the Chinese Union, an organization of converts and evangelists 
under Giitzlaff’s direction, whereas the basic religious writings of the Taipings 
had been composed by 1853. One must assume from the presence in these tracts 
of terms employed by Medhurst and Giitzlaff as well as from the reprinting of 
entire books of the version that somehow Hung and others had become familiar 
with the Medhurst-Giitzlaff Bible at the time when their own tracts were com- 
posed. 

The Taiping borrowing was naturally a matter of both terms and concepts. 
Samples of the terms taken show the nature of what was done. The rebels refer- 
red to God as Shang-ti or Huang-shang-tit and to God the Heavenly Father as 
T’ien-fu shang-ti¥. Jesus is called Chiu-shih-chu tien-hsiung yeh-su¥ (Jesus the 
Elder Brother and Lord Who Saves the World). These are terms used in the 
later Giitzlaff revisions of the Medhurst-Giitzlaff translation. The Holy Spirit 
is the Sheng-shen-feng’ (Holy Wind of God) and the Comforter, Ch’iian-wei- 
shihx, The last is one of the rare instances of correspondence between the 
Morrison translation of the Bible, which Liang A-fa used, and the rebel tracts. 
To go to heaven is sheng-t’ieny, to baptize by immersion is chin-hsi? (to wash 
by drenching). (For baptism Giitzlaff uses chin-li@4, the rite of immersion). 
Mo-kuei@> for the Devil, kuez for a devil, and lao-she* (the old serpent) are 
Biblical terms that appear in the Taiping writings. The rebels do not lack 
phrases to express the devil concept. I counted some twelve terms; those more 
frequently employed are Yen-lo?4 of Buddhist provenance and hsieh-shenae 
(perverted gods), neither of which are used by the Bible translators. 

The comparison of Taiping religious concepts with those of the Bible is a 
fascinating process. The rebels believed in one god, the creator. Reverence 
should be paid to him, and his name should not be used improperly. It was 
proper to make sacrifices to him. Furthermore, he was a personal deity, to be 
worshiped by everyone, not just sovereign princes —a reference to rites per- 
formed by Chinese emperors. God was merciful and often showed forgiveness. 
The Taipings were not as elect a group as the ancient Hebrews; Shang-ti was the 
god of all the Chinese. Nevertheless, till the reigning dynasty was overthrown, 
he was the special sponsor of the Taipings for the purpose of bringing back all 
Chinese to their original relationship with him, a relationship that antedated 
the age of the Chinese philosophers. God had no covenant with the rebels as he 
had with the Hebrews, but according to certain visions which Hung had in 
1837 a commission was given to the self-styled Heavenly King and Younger 
Brother of Jesus to “‘slay the demons” and restore the worship of Shang-ti. Both 
God and Jesus were in frequent and direct communication with certain leaders 
of the Taiping host, even intervening personally at crucial moments, like the 

The author is under obligation to the following institutions for the loan of materials 
essential to this comparison: American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Boston 
(Translation of the Bible by Robert Morrison, printed 1823 and “Delegates” version of the 
Bible, Shanghai, 1852); Division of Orientalia, Library of Congress (1847 edition of the Med- 
hurst-Giitzlaff translation); Library of the Yale University Divinity School (1855 printing of 


the Medhurst-Giitzlaff Bible, edited and revised by Wm. Lobschied); Library of the American 
Bible Society, New York (Microfilm of the Taiping Exodus, 1853). 
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Hebrew Jahweh. The Taiping Shang-ti did not share in certain features of 
the development of the character of the Hebrew God; there was no speculation 
as to why the righteous suffer, as in the book of Job, no setting aside of the 
obligation to make offerings in kind provided other conditions are met, as 
given in the book of Micah. Nor was a Messiah proclaimed. 

Rebel illustrations from the Old Testament are confined to three episodes 
from the Pentateuch, namely, the Biblical account of creation, the flood, and 
Israel out of Egypt (from the plagues to the giving of the Law). To judge from 
its fuller treatment, the last made a particular appeal, for a parallel between 
the host of the Children of Israel and the God-Worshipers was obvious. 

The Ten Commandments were reproduced and became a central feature of 
rebel moral instruction. Certain alterations were made to fit local circumstances. 
The force of the Biblical injunction against “other gods” was directed instead 
toward “perverted gods,” implying tolerance of those that were not perverted. 

The second commandment against idolatry was made the subject of a separate 
tract and used vigorously. The rebels took the keeping of the Sabbath serious- 
ly. “Honor thy father and thy mother” naturally suited them as Chinese. The 
greatest change of all occurred in the rebel rendering of the Seventh Com- 
mandment. “Do not commit adultery” was expanded to include strict separa- 
tion of the sexes, the casting of amorous glances, the harboring of lustful 
thoughts, the smoking of opium, and the singing of libidinous songs. 

The above represents the sum of Old Testament influence on the ideology 
of the rebellion. The first five books are the only parts of the Old Testament 
that seem to have been used. 

Certain New Testament ideas appear in the Taiping tracts. God as Shang-ti 
is the father of all, not the tribal deity of a chosen people. He sent his “‘first- 
born” (t’ai-tzu), not his “only-begotten,” down to save the world. Basic facts of 
Christ’s life are recorded. The authors of the tracts refer to the reason for his 
appearance on earth, the region of his birth, the manner of his death, the resur- 
rection, the subsequent appearance to the disciples, and the ascension. Parts of 
the Lord’s Prayer are included. The rebels make use of Hell and Heaven as 
places of penalty and reward much as is done in the New Testament. Active 
principles of evil, the Devil and evil spirits, are frequently referred to as is the 

¢case in the newer part of the Bible. 

As far as Christian practices and doctrines are concerned, the insurgents were 
observed to practice baptism, both sprinkling and immersion. They kept the 
Sabbath strictly. The Christian dogmas of the incarnation, the atonement, and 
sin (called tsuz}f and its forgiveness were believed. The concept of the Trinity 
was kept except that it had to become a quadripartite instead of a tripartite 
essence to include the Heavenly King. The term Holy Spirit was used, the 
attempt being made to give it as a title to Yang Hsiu-ch’ing, one of Hung’s 
lieutenants, but the New Testament connotation was completely missed. The 
New Testament part of the rebel ideology could have been taken from the four 
Gospels alone; indeed, the first Taiping reprints of the New Testament were of 
Matthew and Mark alone. 
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There is much disagreement among theologians as to whether what can be 
said to be Christian doctrine must include the letters of Paul or not. For some 
the Epistles are necessary, for others the Gospels are enough. But there is no 
disagreement concerning the indispensability of Christ’s basic commandments 
to love God and one’s neighbor, the Golden Rule, and principles laid down in 
the Parables and the Sermon on the Mount. 

The Taiping tracts do not refer to Paul nor were Paul’s letters reproduced 
as Taiping scriptures until 1860, long past the formative period of the rebellion. 
Christ’s two commandments, the Golden Rule, the Parables, and the Sermon 
on the Mount are omitted; the gentler features of the Christian faith seem to 
be entirely absent. 

Not only are central features of Christian belief absent, but what is taken is 
made to suit special purposes. The following are illustrations. The Bible speaks 
of the “Kingdom of God,” a nonmaterial state in the process of realization. It 
also mentions the “Kingdom of Heaven.” The “Kingdom of God” is not 
mentioned in the tracts of the insurgents. On the other hand, the “Kingdom 
of Heaven” or tien-kuo loses its characteristic of futurity and is incorporated 
in the name of the new dynasty on earth, the T’ai-p’ing tien-kuo or Heavenly 
Kingdom of Great Peace. The Giitzlaff term for the New Testament is Hsin-i- 
chao-sheng-shu®s (new transmitted and proclaimed scripture), a title which the 
rebels first reproduced but presently changed to Ch’in-ting ch’ien-i chao-sheng- 
shu (authorized previously transmitted and proclaimed scripture). The inten- 
tion in substituting “previously” for “new” was, I believe, to proclaim that 
God’s communications to Hung were a more recent and hence a more author- 
itative body of revelation. This would imply that foreign Christians were ex- 
pected to pay their respects to a new fount of revelation rather than to instruct 
prospective converts. It is no wonder that missionaries who visited the in- 
surgents, even Roberts, for example, came away calling the Taiping faith blas- 
phemy. Another case in point is the Taiping adaptation of the second com- 
mandment against the fashioning of images. This is changed into: “Do not 
worship corrupt gods (hsieh-shen).” Hsieh-shen is at once a phrase completely 
foreign to translators of the Bible and an interpolation designed, it would seem, 
to justify attack upon the principal objects of Chinese veneration since almost 
legendary times. The T’ai-p’ing chiu-shih-ko, a rebel tract, makes the statement 
that “in very ancient times men’s minds were still intelligent and before they 
had lost [sight of] the true origin [of all things] they all knew how to honor 
and worship the Great God, the Heavenly Father and Supreme Lord.” But then 
at least as early as the age of the philosophers two conditions caused Chinese 
to forget Shang-ti and worship perverse gods, a clouding of the former clarity 
of Chinese perceptions and deliberate deception on the part of Taoists, Budd- 
hists, and the Devil himself. Divine sanction is thus invoked to support re- 
pudiation of the principal Chinese cultural traditions and the most thorough- 
going iconoclasm. Supporting arguments are studded with references to well- 
known figures and incidents of Chinese history. 

Enough has been said to indicate that there were substantial omissions and 
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equally substantial additions which would not have existed had Hung, in the 
spirit of Fa Hsien and Hsiian Tsang, been intent upon catching the essence of 
1a new faith. The tracts by Liang A-fa contain liberal reference to the Epistles, 
the Golden Rule, and the Sermon on the Mount. Liang’s tracts are the very 
Christian writings which we can be sure that the leader of the rebellion saw. 
Hung’s indifference to the essentials of Christian doctrine did not extend to 
other parts of Maxims to persuade the world. Liang A-fa discusses monotheism, 
the forbidden worship of graven and molten images, the atonement, and for- 
giveness of sin. He describes his own baptism by his teacher William Milne. 
He is particularly strong in the disparagement of the three teachings — Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism, and Taoism. All of these latter elements are in the 
Taiping religion. Why did not Hung use the whole of what he saw and of 
what was available to him? On this point Hung’s cousin has this revealing 
statement: “Siu-tshuen often used to praise the doctrines of Christianity, but, 
added he, “Too much patience and humility do not suit our present times, for 
therewith it would be impossible to manage this perverted generation.’”’® As 
a result largely of the character of the founder, the Taipings were not exposed 
to the more vital teachings of Christianity and the ideology cannot be called 
Christian, at least by the rather humanistic standards of the twentieth century. 
Hence I prefer to characterize that part of the rebel ideology that is derived from 
Christian sources as simply Biblical. 

It is not as easy to determine the connection between the Western or Biblical 
component of the ideology and the outcome of the rebellion as it is to fix the 
nature of Western influence. Nevertheless, there is evidence sufficient to set 
forth the following propositions. 

The reader of Western as well as Chinese accounts carries away the impres- 
sion that the Taiping host possessed a discipline and a zeal unknown to the 
military organizations that faced them. The Ten Commandments, baptism, 
the keeping of the Sabbath were believed in, practiced, and ruthlessly enforced. 
Triad leaders could not join the movement unless they agreed to renounce 
Buddhist practices and turn in their property to a common storehouse. The 
conclusion is inescapable that the Biblical component was an effective instru- 
ment of mass control and an important factor in Taiping military success. 

On the other hand, the dogmatic use to which the Biblical component was 
put prevented co-operation between the rebels and allies whose help might at 
the time have turned the tide. After one or two trials Taiping leaders declared 
that they would not compromise with the idolatry and easy-going discipline of 
the Triads. There was also a basic divergence of aims. The Triads sought to 
overthrow the Ch’ing and restore the Ming, the Taipings to overthrow and 
found anew. 


*Theodore Hamberg, The visions of Hung-Siu-Tshuen and origin of the Kwang-si insur- 
rection (Hongkong, 1854), 43. Written from recollections told to Hamberg by Hung Jen-kan, 
the cousin of Hung Hsiu-ch’iian, and the closest to a firsthand source for the beginnings of 
the rebellion. This was translated into Chinese by Chien Yu-wen under the title T’ai-p’ing 
tien-kuo ch’i-i chiah and printed with the English original by the Yenching university library 
in 1935. 
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The Taiping religion was an additional handicap when it came to enlisting 
the support of foreign governments, merchants, or missionaries. Since it was 
not really Christian, it offered no real foundation for brotherly co-operation. 
Further, it provided a basis for development among the leaders of the rebels of 
pretensions and fanaticism that were the despair of potential friends, and, at 
the very end, of the gifted Taiping captain Li Hsiu-ch’eng himself. Favorable 
trade relations were difficult with such uncompromising fanatics. 

To be more than an uprising, a revolution must persuade as well as demon- 
strate military strength. As an instrument of persuasion the Biblical component 
of the ideology was a failure. Despite allusions to Chinese history and the 
invocation of the shadowy deity Shang-ti, the rebel ideology threw out too 
much of Chinese cultural tradition to be acceptable. The foreign substitutions 
were enforced with a most uncompromising and un-Chinese intolerance. The 
presence of the foreign part of the ideology and its opposition to Confucian 
teachings made educated Chinese like Tseng Kuo-fan prefer the support of 
Manchu political control to the abandonment of Chinese culture. The reaction 
to this type of choice raised up powerful enemies among educated men. It is 
no wonder that the rebellion was eventually overthrown by Chinese scholar- 
officials. 

Furthermore, the leaders of successful dynastic overturns in China have 
usually found that they had to provide for trained civil administrators. The 
presence of the foreign element in the ideology meant that the rebels were 
denied the existing resources of educated leadership. The insurgents were 
never able to train their own administrators to offset the effect of this denial. 

The fact that the Taiping leaders borrowed what they did from the Bible 
and made the use that they did of what they borrowed is a measure of a basic 
weakness of the rebellion — incompetent leadership. Competent leaders, under- 
standing the nature of the opportunity, would have put together a different 
and a more adequate ideology. Hung Hsiu-ch’iian was no Chinese Lenin. 
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WENG T’UNG-HO AND THE 
“ONE HUNDRED DAYS OF REFORM” 


Pinc-T1 Ho* 


The University of British Columbia 





T HAS been a common belief of students of Chinese history that the “One 
Hundred Days of Reform” of 1898 got under way only after Weng T’ung- 
ho,? the imperial tutor and associate grand secretary, popularly known to 
foreigners as China’s prime minister, strongly recommended the reformer K’ang 
Yu-wei to the Emperor Te-tsung in the spring of that eventful year. So strong 
has been this impression that Weng was alleged to have said that his own official 
career hinged upon whether or not K’ang could make a favorable impression 
upon the emperor in June 1898. Weng, therefore, has been regarded as the 
sponsor if not the official leader of the reform party.’ A critical examination of 
the contemporary Chinese sources, however, reveals that in the spring of 1898, 
when nationwide reform was in the air, Weng was in reality an opponent of 
systematic innovation, although he had previously endorsed K’ang and _ his 
program. It is the aim of this article to test the truth of the common belief 
that Weng was the key high official who persistently patronized the reform 
movement. 

The general impression that Weng linked up the reform movement with the 
emperor contains some grains of truth. Many of the contemporary sources, 
especially those emanating from K’ang and his group, bear witness to that effect. 
Yet the whole truth cannot be ascertained unless the various sources are 
evaluated, motives are analyzed, and the rival sets of evidence are compared. 
For the sake of clarity, sources emanating from K’ang and his group will be 
examined first. . 

Shortly after escaping the death penalty, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, the most celebrated 
of K’ang’s disciples, published in Japan his famous reminiscences on the reform 
of 1898. Though written in great haste and based mainly upon his personal 
impressions, some of which he afterwards admitted were too partisan, his 


*Mr. Ping-ti Ho teaches Chinese history at the University of British Columbia. He is 
a graduate of National Tsing Hua University, Peking, where he also served as instructor in 
history from 1939 to 1945. He has completed work for his Ph.D. degree in history at Columbia 
University and is the holder of a fellowship of the Social Science Research Council. 

J. O. P. Bland and E. Backhouse, China under the Empress Dowager (Philadelphia, 1910), 
chs. 12-14, especially 184-88; H. B. Morse, The international relations of the Chinese empire 
(London, 1918), 3, ch. 4; R. F. Johnston, Twilight in the Forbidden City (London, 1934), 22- 
23; H. M. Vinacke, A history of the Far East in modern times (New York, 1947), 158-60; M. E. 
Cameron, The reform movement in China, 1898-1912 (Stanford University Press, 1931), ch. 1, 
especially 28-35; also the popular Chinese text, Chen Kung-lu, Chung-kuo chin-tai shih 
(Shanghai, 1935),b ch. 10. 
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Wu-hsii cheng-pien chic was one of the most widely read accounts. It gives a 
fairly complete story of Weng’s relationship with K’ang: 

In the fifth month [lunar, of 1895] K’ang Yu-wei again sent a memorial suggesting a program 
of reform....At that time the conservative high officials already had become jealous of him 
and therefore refused to hand it to the emperor. Meanwhile, Weng T’ung-ho, the imperial 
tutor, a member of the Grand Council, a man of loyalty, integrity, and erudition, was eager 
to get hold of works on current affairs, for China’s recent defeat in 1895 served as a sharp 
indication to him that the Western institutional system would have to be adopted. After read- 
ing K’ang’s book, he was so surprised that he paid K’ang a visit, apologizing for not having 
paid due attention to his memorial of 1884, in which K’ang warned of the government of 
Japan’s ambitions towards Korea, the Liaoting peninsula, Formosa. All these predictions 
came true in 1894. From that time on, [Weng] discussed with K’ang the reasons why during 
the period of intensified international rivalry China would have to adopt systematic reform. 
He further asked for all the works written by K’ang. Thenceforth, Weng seemed to be an 
entirely different person and was wholeheartedly for reform. Having been the imperial tutor 
for more than twenty years and easily the most trusted of the emperor's officials, Weng began 
to preach K’ang’s reform program to the emperor and to try to enlighten him by constantly 
explaining the international situation and the advantages of Western technology and institu- 
tional system. This was how the emperor came to make up his mind to carry out reform with 
courage and determination.? 


K’ang Yu-wei, in his self-edited and chronologically arranged autobiograph- 

ical sketch, also recalled the favors which Weng had bestowed upon him.’ For 

5 

instance, when K’ang passed the metropolitan examination in the fourth lunar 
month of 1895 and ranked fifth among the chin-shih, Weng divulged to him 
that he would have ranked higher had it not been for the opposition of certain 
responsible examiners.* Again in the fall of 1897 when K’ang, disillusioned by 
the stagnation of the reform movement, was preparing to leave Peking for 
south China, Weng asked him to await further opportunities at the nation’s 
capital.® K’ang later said that it was through Weng that he acquired a system- 
atic knowledge of court politics. In the winter of 1895 Weng and other in- 
fluential officials gave the Chiang-hsiieh-hui, or the Society for the Study of Na- 
tional Rejuvenation, organized by K’ang’s group, their patronage. “Weng 
T’ung-ho,” recorded a contemporary newspaper, “who is regarded at the present 
moment as the most powerful subject in the Empire, has announced his inten- 
tion to get the Board [of Revenue] over which he presides to grant the Society 
an annual appropriation.”? Whether Weng was willing to go the full distance 
with K’ang remains an open question; the fact that he was from 1895 on 
sympathetic toward the reform movement is obvious enough. 

* Published in Yin-ping-shih wen-chi, ch. 9:2. 

* The original manuscript copy of K’ang-nan-hai tzu-pien nien-pue is not available, but 
fortunately it is abundantly quoted or paraphrased in Chao Feng-tien, “A chronological life 
sketch of K’ang Yu-wei,” Historical annual (Yenching University), 2 (1934), no. 1. 

*Chao, 191. 

5 Ibid., 194. 

*Chang Po-chen, Nan-hai K’ang-hsien-sheng chuan (Shanghai, 1927),f 20. The author was 
K’ang’s disciple. 

7 North China herald, November 22, 1895. 

* Chao, 193. K’ang recalled that in 1895 he once strongly urged Weng to take measures to 
abolish the old examination system and asked him to resign the imperial tutorship as a moral 
protest, in case of resistance from the court. Weng refused. 
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Weng’s own account, however, gives us an entirely different story. His diary, 
Weng-wen-kung-kung jih-chi,s reproduced in fascimile in forty volumes in 1929- 
30, is one of the most important sources of information on modern Chinese 
history. The authenticity and historical value of this unique, unbroken, day-to- 
day account of personalities and government politics cannot as a whole be 
doubted, although an entry in 1895 has been discovered by a learned official 
and scholar to be incompatible with historical fact.® This has aroused the 
suspicion of some Chinese scholars who believe that certain sections relating 
to his part in the reform movement were rewritten by Weng, since any definite 
evidence of his patronage of K’ang might bring him further disaster after the 
coup of September 1898.1° Weng’s own revelation as given in his diary should 
not, however, be indiscriminately rejected in a lump, because, even if certain 
parts are found to be incompatible with actual facts, those entries which are 
supported by other strong evidence may yet throw some important new light 
on our subject. 

The general impression which sources emanating from K’ang’s side convey is 
that the year 1895 marked the beginning of Weng’s relationship with K’ang. In 
Weng’s diary, however, nothing is said about K’ang in that significant year. 
The lone entry about K’ang in 1894 was condemnatory: “‘K’ang Yu-wei’s Hsin- 
hsiieh wei-ching kao' [The forged classics of the Wang Mang period] flatly 
says that all the ancient script classics were forged by Liu Hsin and that all 
classical scholars since the time of Cheng K’ang-cheng [Cheng Hsiian]i have 
been misled by him. This book strikes me as being a kind of wild-fox [i.e., high- 
ly heterodox] speculation in the realm of classical commentary. I am amazed 
without end.”!! In the entries of earlier years, K’ang was either refused an inter- 
view or else slighted.1* The consistency with which Weng had been disgusted 
with K’ang does not seem reconcilable with reports and impressions outside 
K’ang’s group, such as the North China herald, as quoted above, or Timothy 
Richard, the influential English missionary and apostle of modernism in 
China, to whom Weng paid a visit, a courtesy entirely without precedent.1* It 
may perhaps be doubted whether the behavior of an experienced mandarin 
like Weng might be strictly in accord with his thought, yet it is hardly believ- 
able that K’ang, though too much of an idealist and no shrewd student of 
human nature, could have been so foolish as to mistake an enemy for a bene- 
factor. Perhaps it is not merely incidental that the lone detected incongruity of 
Weng’s diary is found in 1895, a year in which, according to various sources 
quoted above, Weng began to be impressed by K’ang. Further, a free sampling of 
Weng’s diary reveals that his comments on young and promising scholars and 

*Chin Liang, Chin-shih jen-wu chih (Peiping, 1936),h 20. On June 28, 1895, Weng’s diary 


records that he had just had a long talk with the poet Li Tz’u-ming, who died in the winter 
of 1894. 

*Chen Kung-lu, 855; also Fang Chao-ying in his biographical essay on Weng in A. W. 
Hummel, ed., Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing period (Washington, D.C., 1944), 2:861. 

” Weng-wen-kung-kung jih-chi (hereafter cited as Weng’s diary), June 5, 1894. 

*Ibid., February 24 and November 30, 1888. 

*Timothy Richard, Forty-five years in China: reminiscences (London, 1916), 259. February 
24, 1898. 
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officials are usually kindly and reserved, at time even enthusiastic. The con. 
sistency with which he expresses his disgust of K’ang makes the reader all the 
more suspicious of the authenticity of certain sections concerning the reform 
movement from 1895 to the early spring of 1898. In fact, an imperial decree on 
January 24, 1898, clearly states that Weng had recommended K’ang to the 
emperor since 1895.14 

Nevertheless, in the study of Weng as a man and a statesman one is con. 
fronted with a dilemma. For in the spring of 1898 when the reform movement 
was gathering momentum for the first time, Weng suddenly stood in the way 
of any systematic reform. On May 26, 1898 his diary reads: . 
His majesty gave orders that K’ang Yu-wei’s works be copied in duplicate and made available 
as soon as possible. I replied: “I have not had any contact with him lately.” His majesty asked 
why. [I] said: “This person’s intentions are unpredictable.” His majesty asked: “Why haven't 
you mentioned this before?” [I] answered: “I began to realize this after reading his K’ung-tzy 
kai-chih k’ao [Confucius as a reformer].k [The next day Weng wrote] His majesty again asked 
for K’ang’s books. I gave the same reply as yesterday. His majesty became very indignant and 
reprimanded me. I said: “Why doesn’t [your majesty] order the Tsungli Yamen to hand them 
in?” His majesty was reluctant and insisted on my calling on Chang Yin-huan. I said: “Since 
Chang is summoned to audience every day, why doesn’t [your majesty] give the orders direct?” 
His majesty was still reluctant. I retired and called on Chang, who was in his private garden, 

These records are verified by the testimony given by the son and biographer 
of Chang Chien,' for many years Weng’s favorite protégé and most respected 
friend: “When the Kuang-hsii [Te-tsung] emperor was asking for K’ang’s 
books, the emperor, upon hearing the answer “This person’s intentions are un- 
predictable,’ immediately retorted by asking: ‘What do you mean by unpre- 
dictable?’ Weng replied: ‘Unpredictable means not predictable.’ This is what 
Weng personally told my father, who later passed it on to me.”?!® 

Whether this testimony should be regarded as corroborative or collateral 
evidence depends on the opinion of the historian. But an analysis of the rela- 
tionship between Weng and Chang only emphatically confirms the trust- 
worthiness of Weng’s own words. Chang Chien came from Kiangsu, which was 
also Weng’s native province. This was not insignificant in those days when 
scholar-officials frequently formed groups according to geographical divisions. 
Chang passed the imperial examination with highest honors in 1894, a feat 
which Weng had achieved in 1856. Even before Chang won this distinction he 
had already been regarded by many officials and men of letters as Weng’s 
favorite protégé. In 1894 Chang, a chauvinist with a firsthand knowledge of 
Korea, enjoyed the confidence of Weng, the leader of the war party.!® Their 
friendship grew in the course of time, and by the spring of 1898 it reached 
such a degree of intimacy that in Weng’s own words “there was nothing about 
which we did not talk.”!* Chang was several times asked by Weng to stay for a 


* Tung-hua-lu (Kuang-hsii), Jan. 24, 1898. 

%* Chang Hsiao-jo, Nan-tung Chang-chi-chih hsien-sheng chuan-chi (Shanghai, 1931),m 61- 
62. For the historical value of this “modern” biography, see Dr. Hu Shih’s preface. 

16 Thid., 58-59. 

17 Weng’s diary, June 12, 1898. 
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Jong talk and more than once praised in his diary as a man of “unique talents.”"1* 
If during the crucial months of 1898 Weng ever had a conscience-keeper to 
whom he could pour out his innate anxiety and agony, he could be no other 
but Chang Chien. It seems very unlikely that Weng should have lied, particular- 
ly to his best friend and most loyal disciple. Further, a study of their relation- 
ship reveals that they had never disagreed with each other on any important 
issue since at least 1894. This unanimity of opinion throughout the years also 
partially accounted for their extremely intimate friendship in the spring of 
1898. At the moment when Weng began to become uneasy over K’ang’s reck- 
lessness, Chang Chien “did his utmost” to urge moderation upon K’ang. When 
he realized that he was preaching to deaf ears, he began to move away from 
this uncompromising reformer.1® The question whether Chang’s action had 
Weng’s approval remains unanswerable, but in any case his move serves as an 
important side light on Weng’s changing attitude towards K’ang. 

The entries quoted above are also supported by other recent revelations. 
Shortly before his dismissal by an imperial decree on June 15, 1898, Weng 
warned a close relative of his to keep away from K’ang lest the latter’s intrigues 
should bring him‘disaster.2° After his retirement from politics Weng told an 
old friend from his native district the same story that he had told Chang Chien 
in the spring of 1898.*! Weng, therefore, at least after May 26, 1898, played the 
role of an opponent instead of the official leader of the reform movement. 

This being the case, how, then, are we to account for Weng’s sudden change 
of position? What is the true evaluation of Weng as a statesman and a sponsor 
of reform? It is generally known that Weng was ignorant of foreign affairs. He 
was, together with another Grand Secretary Li Hung-tsao, strongly for war with 
Japan in 1894, hence an archenemy of Li Hung-chang, a believer in recon- 
ciliation. As president of the Board of Revenue, Weng, like his father who had 
held the same post many years before, believed in financing government ex- 
penditure out of the small revenue from land, hence his rivalry with Chang 
Chih-tung, the powerful governor-general of Hunan and Hupeh, who was 
undertaking commercial and industrial enterprises of various sorts with foreign 
loans. In both foreign policy and finance Weng was a conservative. Yet the very 
fact that he had been the leader of the war party, and hence responsible for the 
serious consequences of the war on China, made him at least partially con- 
vinced that some sort of reform was inevitable. Further, he hoped that reform, 
if presided over by the court, would greatly enhance the power and prestige of 
the central government, which had been overshadowed by the powerful pro- 

* Ibid., June 1 and 12; also May 20, June 8 and 26, 1898. 

* Chang, 64. 

®“Meng-tai-an shih-hua,” in Chung-yang shih-shih chou-pao 3, no. 8, quoted in Chen 
Chiu, “The political thought of the anti-reformists during the time of the ‘One Hundred Days 
of Reform,’” in the Yenching journal of Chinese studies, June, 1939. Chen, in the pungently 
written first section of his article, treats Weng as a consistent “anti-reformist,” a conclusion 
with which the present writer does not as a whole agree. 


= The item “On the wrong accusation of Prime Minister Weng’s recommendation of K’ang,” 
in a series of anecdotes “Ho-hsian-kuan so-yen,” in the Jen-wen Yiieh-kan,o April, 1930. 
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vincial officials since the times of the Taiping rebellion.*? In that case he 
would become, by virtue of his influence over the emperor, the leader, and 
K’ang the chief lieutenant, of the reform party. This is why Weng, though 
known to contemporaries in 1895 as an advocate of reform, was viewed by the 
reforming governor-general Chang Chih-tung as an obstructionist.?3 Neverthe. 
less, during the period of his association with K’ang, Weng was observed by 
Sir Claude MacDonald, the British minister at Peking, as showing signs of 
“improving” himself.** As late as January 16, 1898, Weng’s diary reads: “His 
majesty opined that among current affairs priority should be given to reform. 
He then asked our opinions. Prince Kung was silent, so were other officials. 
I had, however, plenty to say.” A marginal note further adds that the main 
point he made was: “Reform should start from the most basic domestic prob- 
lems.” So far Weng had been for reform. 

Why, then, did Weng suddenly change his stand in the spring of 1898? Is 
there any truth behind his own statement in the diary that he began to suspect 
K’ang’s intentions after reading his Confucius as a reformer? Since it is the only 
clue given by him it is extremely important. Yet its authenticity cannot be re- 
futed or established without a brief inquiry into the significance of the publica- 
tion of this book in the winter of 1897-98, an event which, in the words of 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, was not unlike the eruption of a “volcano.”’*> Its significance 
was pointed out by Chen Pao-chen,* the enlightened governor of Hunan and 
one of the most unselfish patrons of K’ang’s group, who requested in a memorial 
that the printing blocks of K’ang’s recent book be destroyed and its publication 
be banned. For this book, though forming an indispensable part of K’ang’s phil- 
osophical system, was unnecessarily provocative and would do more harm than 
good to the cause of reform. A part of his memorial read: “I have heard of K’ang 
Yu-wei as a man of parts and talents, whose reputation is nationwide. There 
are those who praise him, but there are also those who denounce him. The 
former seem to have prostrated themselves before him, while the latter have so 
resented him as to gnash their teeth. This strange phenomenon cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of ordinary experience. After considerable inquiry, I have 
come to the conclusion that all this is to be accounted for by his Confucius as a 
reformer.” 

In the wake of Chen, Sun Chia-nai," another imperial tutor and patron of 
reform, who was soon to be appointed as the first chancellor of the Imperial 


* For the reasons why K’ang’s reform scheme would enhance central power, see Hsiao Kung- 
chiian, Chung-kuo cheng-chih ssu-hsiang shih (Shanghai, 1947),P 2: ch. 21, especially 331. 

* Chang Chih-tung’s unpublished letter to a friend mentioned in Chen Chiu, op. cit., as 
one of the pieces of evidence for taking Weng as an “anti-reformist.” Chen apparently 
fails to perceive that what Chang meant by reform was the kind of reform to be carried out 
by provincial authorities; it was, therefore, bound to incur the displeasure of Weng, who 
stood for central reform. 

* British parliamentary papers, China no. 1 (1899), no. 268. MacDonald to Salisbury. 

*W. F. Hummel, “K’ang Yu-wei, Historical critic and social philosopher, 1858-1927,” 
Pacific historical review, December 1935. 

*Yeh Teh-hui, ed., Chiieh-mi yao-lu (Hunan, 1904),4 ch. 1:16. The exact date of Chen's 
memorial is not given, but most likely it was in the early summer of 1898. 
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University, analyzed Chen’s intention in a memorial: ‘It would be advisable 
{for your majesty] to comply with Chen Pao-chen’s request to destroy and ban 
K’ang Yu-wei’s Confucius as a reformer in order to pacify the anger of the 
people and to exterminate the germs of future confusion. K’ang Yu-wei as a 
person, however, is still quite talented, despite his heretical commentaries on 
classics. This is why Chen Pao-chen really aimed at saving his person.”’?7 

It is not easily understood today why that famous book of K’ang should have 
set the literati aflame in early 1898, unless we realize that in pronouncing 
the ancient script classics as largely forgeries and in depicting Confucius as the 
founder of a religion who stood for the principle of constant change and 
adaptation, K’ang challenged the very foundation upon which traditional 
orthodox Chinese scholarship and political philosophy were built. For if Con- 
fucius were indeed a perennial reformer as K’ang had tried to establish, why, 
then, should the Confucian political system, which could no longer cope with 
the changing international situation in the nineteenth century, have remained 
more or less unchanged throughout the ages? If the six classics, whose authority 
had seldom been questioned, were forgeries, why should not they be discarded 
or at least partially replaced by the more useful Western learning? Implied in 
K’ang’s recent book, therefore, was the question whether the time-honored 
cultural and political system should be preserved or drastically overhauled. 

The passion and fervor with which the conservative literati were ready to 
strike back is evidenced by the publication in 1898 by a group of gentry-scholars 
of Hunan, the seat of the Confucianist revival since the time of the Taipings, 
of A collection of essays in defence of the faith, which fiercely attacked things 
Western and particularly the heresy of K’ang’s group.?§ Although this highly 
bellicose book appeared after the collapse of the reform movement in Septem- 
ber 1898, it none the less showed the intention of the literati to defend vehe- 
mently their cultural heritage and interests.2® Chen and Sun, during the early 
summer of 1898 would not have tried to “save” K’ang’s person when the reform 
movement had barely been launched, unless they had carefully measured the 
strength of the opposition and clearly sensed the disastrous end towards which 
K’ang’s group was heading. 

The reaction of the literati, still the most important political element, could 
not have failed to be reflected in Weng’s mind. Was Weng by the early months 
of 1898 willing to go the full distance with K’ang whereas in 1895, when the 


*Su Yi, ed., I-chiao chung-pien (Wuchang, 1898),s ch. 2:20. 

* The Chinese title is I-chiao chung-pien; its English title is admirably translated by E. R. 
Hughes. For a brief study of this book, see Hughes, The invasion of China by the Western 
world (New York, 1938), 121-23. 

* Already within a year of the publication of K’ang’s first major work The forged classics 
of the Wang Mang period in 1891, the conservative literati successfully persuaded the censors 
to memorialize that its printing blocks be destroyed. See W. F. Hummel, 345-46. Yeh Teh-hui, 
another Hunanese scholar and bibliophile, compiler of Chiieh-mi yao-lu (A collection of essays 
with a view to exposing a heresy), in early 1898 had already corresponded extensively with 
the conservative literati in an effort to form a common front against K’ang and his heresy. 
For their bitter attacks on K'ang, see Li Chien-nung, Chung-kuo chin-pai-nien cheng-chih shih 
(Shanghai, 1947),t 1:187-89. 
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opposition was rather quiescent, he had refused K’ang’s request to abolish the 
old civil service examination?®® Was it still possible for him to harness K’ang 
after that dogmatic thinker had demonstrated the root-and-branch nature of 
his reform?*! Being one of the most prudent of high officials, was Weng likely 
still to count on K’ang as a political asset after the eruption of the “volcano”? 
In a country which had the tradition of “collective” political responsibility 
could Weng, hitherto the well-known patron of K’ang, remain insensible to the 
danger which was soon to compel Chen and Sun to attempt to “save” K’ang 
and thereby indirectly themselves? Did Weng not realize that he had always 
been taken as the emperor’s right-hand man and the chief target of the Man- 
chus and that his position had depended on the good humor of the Empress 
Dowager, in whose hands the ultimate political power lay? All these and many 
other questions must have been painfully and repeatedly pondered before he 
could make a decision. Already Chang Chien, his most intimate and loyal 
friend, felt it necessary to keep away from K’ang; could Weng, whose position 
was most crucial, react differently? In view of these circumstances in the early 
spring of 1898 there must be a good deal of truth behind Weng’s statement in 
his diary that the commotion created by K’ang’s recent book had made him 
change his stand. 

Being “prepossessing, courteous, and scholarly,”*? Weng never let his nascent, 
but ever-growing, suspicion of K’ang be known except to his very close friends 
and relatives, until, from May 26, 1898, onward, he began to. denounce K’ang 
before the throne. On May 29, 1898, Prince Kung, the only stateman whose 
wise counsel might have exerted some restraining influence on both the emperor 
and the empress dowager, passed away. This was regarded by Weng and Chang 
Chien as an omen of impending catastrophe. Weng was further convinced of 
the wisdom and necessity of maintaining a balance between the emperor and 
the empress dowager — a feat which he had so far achieved with rare skill and 
prudence.** Thereafter, his early zeal for reform was outweighed by considera- 
tions of personal position and safety. 

Meanwhile, Weng, like many mandarins of his day, allowed a personal 
grudge to obscure his political principle. He could not but be jealous of Chang 
Yin-huan’s phenomenal rise to power in the early months of 1898.%° Chang, 
concurrently the senior vice-president of the Board of Revenue and a member 


® See note 8 above. 

“Jt is interesting to note that Chang Chih-tung gave up hope of enlisting K’ang’s help for 
his provincial reform program as early as 1895 after having shown a preliminary enthusiasm 
about K’ang’s reform scheme. K’ang was the kind of person whom every high official wished 
to utilize, but in the end all found him impossible to harness; see Chen Kung-lu, 448 and 474. 

®2 MacDonald’s comment on Weng, China, no. 1 (1899), no. 268. 

* Chang Hsiao-jo, 64. 

“Chin Liang, Ssu-chao i-wen (Peiping, 1936), 21. 

% Early in 1898 Chang Yin-huan single-handedly contracted a British loan without the final 
consent of Weng, his superior, and revolutionized the diplomatic etiquette in spite of opposi- 
tion from the rest of the government. In all these matters the emperor stood firm behind him, 
to the great displeasure of Weng; see Weng’s diary, January 16, April 5, May 5, and May 17, 
1898. 
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of the Tsungli Yamen, had been for years Weng’s portégé. In the winter of 
1897-98 he was not only one of the ablest diplomats and reforming officials, 
but became the emperor’s most trusted adviser.26 This personal jealousy, 
coupled with the fear of Chang’s alliance with K’ang —a combination which 
would be too powerful for him to cope with — was also one of the reasons why 
Weng turned from being an advocate to an opponent of reform.3? His antagon- 
ism to Chang and K’ang brought him into constant friction with the emperor, 
whose fervor and faith in reform knew no bounds. After having vainly de- 
nounced K’ang before the throne, Weng drafted, somewhat against his will, 
the so-called first reform decree of June 12, 1898.38 This decree, originally in- 
tended to be a clear statement of the new orientation of national policy, turned 
out to be a piece of masterly written but purposely ambiguous composition.*® 
On June 12, 1898, Weng’s conservatism and antagonism to Chang Yin-huan 
brought him to a break with the emperor. His diary reads: 


Audience today. His majesty wanted to receive foreign envoys in his private room. I opposed 
and therefore incurred a severe reprimand. [His majesty] had the suspicion that the recent 
attack on Chang Yin-huan by the Censorate had been due to my plotting, and wanted me to 
lend him strong moral support. I argued fiercely according to the true fact and made it clear 
that I could not subserviently assent to such. The whole conversation lasted so long that I 
could not take it down in full....After the audience I gave [his majesty’s] orders to I-kuang 
[Prince Ch’ing] and went to Chang's place to discuss the reception of envoys in the emperor's 
room, to which I emphatically expressed my disapproval. 


Three days later Weng was summarily dismissed by an imperial edict, charg- 
ing him with having boldly displayed his temper before the throne. This charge, 
hitherto believed by most historians as having been invented by the empress 
dowager and therefore purely fictitious,4#° may yet be subjected to fresh scru- 
tiny. True, the dismissal of Weng, for many years the emperor’s most trusted 
official, may not be unfairly construed as the first step taken by the empress 
dowager in her counteroffensive against the reformer.*! Yet it may also be 


*® Wang Chao, a contemporary reformer, testified in his selected works entitled Hsiao-hang 
wen-tsun (Peiping, 1930)w ch. 1:10: “[in 1898] Chang Yin-huan enjoyed the utmost favor and 
confidence of the emperor. Chang, though not a member of the Grand Council, was sum- 
moned to audience every day. His power surpassed those of the grand councillors, princes of 
the blood, and other top-ranking officials.” For a fuller account of the career of this important 
man, see the present writer’s article, “Chang Yin-huan, diplomat and reformer,” Tsing-hua 
journal, April, 1941. 

* Chin Liang, 21. 

* Veng’s diary, June 11, 1898. “His majesty showed firm determination for reform. I said 
although Western learning is important, the canons of our sages are even more vital. They 
can never be forgotten. After retiring, I drafted the decree.” 

* The ambiguity of the wording of the decree may be illustrated by: “What we desire to 
attain is the elimination of useless things and the advancement of learning which, while based 
on ancient principles, shall yet move in harmony with the times.” Translation given in Bland 
and Backhouse, 186-87. 

“Chen Kung-lu, 456; A. W. Hummel, 861. 

“On the same day that Weng was dismissed, two significant events should be taken as the 
empress dowager’s preparation for, the coup. First, Jung-lu, her most trusted Manchu, was 
made governor-general of Chihli, in charge of the only modern armies in north China. Second, 


all newly appointed officials of second rank or above were required to return their thanks to 
the empress dowager. 
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argued that if Weng’s assistance in the nationwide reform were still needed by 
the emperor, he could not have been so summarily dismissed. Chang Yin-huan, 
who was much more disliked by the empress dowager, remained in office after 
having been severely reprimanded by her in late June. This was apparently due 
to the emperor's insistence.*? A study of the imperial edicts, decrees, and other 
contemporary sources reveal that the emperor, constitutionally the sole sover- 
eign, enjoyed in 1898 much greater power than he had ever had since he at- 
tained his majority in 1889. In order to carry through the reforms, he had to 
assert himself against the domination of his foster mother.** In the light of 
what Weng had done lately, the charge in the edict was entirely in accord with 
facts. His dismissal may have been partially due to the wish of the empress 
dowager, who was bent on weakening the emperor’s party, but it accorded 
exactly with the will of the emperor, who had recently found Weng’s obstruc- 
tionist tactics quite unbearable.* 

The day after Weng’s dismissal, K’ang Yu-wei was granted an audience for 
the first time, and the “One Hundred Days of Reform” began to get under way. 
This significant time sequence is one of the reasons why Weng’s later state- 
ment — that had he remained in office in 1898 he would have effectively pre- 
vented K’ang from gaining too much influence —is held to be perfectly be. 
lievable even by the discoverer of one incongruity of Weng’s diary.*® It is also 
significant to note that Wang Chao, a contemporary reformer associated with 
K’ang but not one of his group, thinks it quite erroneous “to lump Weng and 
the reform [of 1898] together.’’*¢ 

One may conclude, therefore, that although certain sections of Weng’s diary 
relating to his early association with the reform movement seem to have been 
rewritten, the entries in the spring of 1898 are authentic records which should 
not be indiscriminately rejected by students of modern Chinese history. The 
character of Weng T’ung-ho was perhaps more complicated than has usually 
been imagined. His conversion to the novel doctrine from 1895 to early 1898 
cannot be said to have been insincere, yet his conversion was never complete, 
and his new faith proved in the end no match for his latent conservatism and 
more basic calculations of self-preservation. When a showdown between the 
emperor and the empress dowager seemed to him to be inevitable, Weng, find- 
ing it impossible to remain loyal to the cause of reform, resorted to obstruction- 


“A. W. Hummel, 63. 

“jhid., 752. 

** This is exactly the conclusion reached by Chang Hsiao-ho, 64. 

“Chin Liang, 21. 

“Wang Chao’s oral reminiscences recorded in Wang Shu-nan, Te-tsung i-shih (Peiping, 
1930),x 46. Wang Chao further testified that after Weng’s death in 1904, the emperor, upon 
hearing the request of a prince of the blood for conferring a posthumous title upon Weng, 
not only refused to do it, but became so indignant as to list a series of Weng’s “crimes” which 
obstructed state affairs. Although Wang Chao’s testimony cannot for the time being be en- 
tirely verified for lack of similar sources, it is nevertheless true that the posthumous title, a 
mere official routine, was not conferred upon Weng until after the death of the Emperor Te 
tsung in 1908. Wang Chao, a participant in the reform of 1898, is, no doubt, a more qualified 
observer than Bland and Backhouse. 
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jst tactics.4* While it is vain for the modern student to inquire whether Weng 
might have brought the reform to a successful conclusion had he remained in 
office in 1898, he can, however, say with fairness that the sudden withdrawal 
of Weng’s moderating influence could not but foredoom the reform party. Yet 
he must not pass too severe a judgment on Weng, for in addition to his being a 
product of old China, Weng was always the crucial figure in the struggle be- 
tween the emperor and the empress dowager, the war and the peace, the north 
and the south, and the Chinese and the Manchus in the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century. Because of the burden of tradition and the lack of consti- 
tutional guarantees of civil liberties, not only Weng, but many other high 
officials, found prudence the best policy and therefore failed to reach the level 
of constructive statesmanship. It is hoped that this little piece of historical 
revision, if established, will stimulate a more systematic and capable examina- 
tion of the Chinese sources, without which the true character and many minor 
questions relating to the reform movement in the late 1890’s will remain im- 
perfectly understood. 
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“It is significant to note that, throughout his tenure as British minister at Peking, Sir 
Claude MacDonald, among very few qualified Western observers, thought of Weng as “ex- 
tremely obstructive,” though he also noticed the marked improvements which Weng had 
shown sometime before the reform movement made real headway. Among modern students, 
only P. H. Clements in his Boxer rebellion, a political and diplomatic review (New York, 1915), 
ch. 1, found it hard to reconcile the impressions of casual observers like Bland and Back- 
house with those of Sir Claude, who had official contacts with Weng. 











THE SHANGHAI-HANGCHOW-NINGPO 
RAILWAY LOAN OF 1908 
E-Tu ZEN SuN* 


Goucher College 


MONG the railway concessions obtained by Britain from the Chinese govern- 
A ment during the battle for concessions in 1898 was one covering a line that 
would branch off from the Shanghai-Nanking Railway (another British con. 
cession) at Soochow, run southwestward to Hangchow, at the head of the 
Ch’ien-t’ang estuary, and turn southeastward to terminate at the treaty port 
of Ningpo. Traversing the coastal areas of Kiangsu and Chekiang provinces, a 
fertile and well-populated region, the economic possibilities of this railway had 
been long recognized by the British. After an unsuccessful attempt to make it 
an Anglo-German enterprise in 1897-98, the concession was granted to the 
British and Chinese Corporation, a British syndicate formed that year by the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation and Jardine, Matheson and 
Company for the furtherance of British railway interest in China. The line 
was to be financed and constructed by the corporation under the nominal 
ownership of the Chinese Imperial Railway Administration. 

But ten years were to elapse before the final loan agreement could be con- 
cluded. During that interval new forces had come to the fore in the Chinese 
scene, chief of which, as a reaction to the encroachments of foreign powers, was 
the desire for national self-assertion. The railway came to be regarded as the 
key to improvement and reform, and in the moneyed gentry of the various 
provinces it found an articulate advocate, who thus became the rivals of the 
foreign concessionaires. A movement for the cancellation or the redemption 
of foreign railway concessions spread rapidly in the country, and _ gentry- 
organized companies began to contest rights over railway lines with the con- 
cessionaries whether they were American, British, or German. The Soochow- 
Hangchow-Ningpo Railway loan, when concluded in 1908, represented the 
ending of a bitter Anglo-Chinese controversy on this subject. To investigate the 
history of this loan is to delve into a situation which was representative of the 
interplay of the various forces in China’s relations with foreign powers in that 
period: the rise of general patriotism, the advent of the moneyed gentry, the 
persistent demands of the British, and the self-contradicting policy of the 
Peking government. Above all, it raised the question whether it was possible 
for the Chinese to change the pattern of Sino-British relations by dealing singly 
with problems as they arose. 

* Dr. Sun is visiting lecturer in the Department of Political Science, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, and research associate in the Page School of International Relations, the Johns 


Hopkins University, Baltimore. Material for this article is taken from the author's doctoral 
dissertation entitled “Britain and the Chinese railways, 1902-1911,” Radcliffe College, 1949. 
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The immediate issue was this: did the provincial railway companies of 
Kiangsu and Chekiang possess the right to construct the Soochow (later changed 
to Shanghai)-Hangchow-Ningpo line, or did that right belong to the British 
and Chinese Corporation? The latter based its claim on a preliminary agree- 
ment concluded on October 15, 1898. This was signed by Sheng Hsiian-huai, 
Director-General of the Imperial Railway Administration, and an agent of 
Jardine, Matheson and Co., representing the British and Chinese Corporation.1 
In one of Sheng’s telegrams it was reported that the concession for the building 
of this railway would be granted to the British and Chinese Corporation on 
these conditions: (1) The line should run from Soochow to Hangchow to 
Ningpo; provisions in the preliminary agreement were to be identical with 
those of the Shanghai-Nanking Railway preliminary agreement. (2) When a 
final agreement was reached regarding this railway, its terms were to be identical 
with the final agreement for the Shanghai-Nanking Railway. (3) Soon after the 
conclusion of this preliminary agreement, Jardine’s (Corporation) should send 
engineers to survey the route of the railway; the Imperial Chinese Railway 
Administration at the same time was to ask the local authorities to give all due 
protection to the surveyors.” 

Now the terms of the Shanghai-Nanking preliminary agreement were highly 
advantageous to the British concessionaire, in regard to such things as the 
issuing price, rate of interest, the pledging of the revenue and property of the 
railway as security for the loan, and the powerful authority of the British chief 
engineer. Since article 22 of that agreement had given the British and Chinese 
Corporation the option of undertaking extensions “on like terms” for railways 
designed to run in connection with the Shanghai-Nanking line,® it may be con- 
cluded that the above three clauses were based on British demands. However, 
subsequent events and official references show that there was also a fourth 
clause which said: 

The above preliminary agreement is signed by the director-general [of the Imperial Railway 
Administration] pending further discussions with the viceroy and the governors [of Kiangsu 


and Chekiang], and in case there should arise local difficulties it should then be adjusted ac- 


cordingly. The entire matter will be memorialized to the throne before the final agreement is 
signed.‘ 


This clause is significant in two respects. First, it should be noted that the 
Shanghai-Nanking preliminary agreement already included one such condi- 
tion. The repetition of the same provision therefore can be regarded as in- 


?Ch’ing-chi wai-chiao shih-liao (hereafter CCWCSL; Documents on the history of foreign 
relations in late Ch’ing dynasty)a (Peiping, 1932-33), Kuang-hsii, chiian 189:24, Foreign 
Ministry quoting Sir Ernest Satow; London times, Oct. 20, 1898, carries news of the agree- 
ment, but no exact date of signature is given. 

* Sheng Hsiian-huai, Yii-chai ts’un-kao (The collected papers of Sheng Hsiian-huai)b, n.p., cir. 
1930, “Telegrams,” chiian 10:5, Sheng to Bureau of Railways and Mines, Sept. 20, 1898. 

*J. V. A. MacMurray, Treaties and agreements with or concerning China (Washington, 
1921), 1:404. 

*CCWCSL, KH, 189:23-24, quoted in dispatch, Foreign Ministry to governor of Chekiang, 
May 4, 1905. 

*MacMurray, 1:404, article 25. 
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dicating the Chinese authorities’ desire to emphasize the flexibility of these 
clauses. Second, it plainly indicates that the agreement had not yet received 
formal imperial sanction. 

Since Hangchow was a trading center and the seat of provinicial administra- 
tion, the gentry of Chekiang also had an eye for railway ventures there, especial- 
ly at a time when the country was beginning to realize the value of tech. 
nological advancement. The first evidence of local interest in railway develop. 
ment appeared in 1897, when some members of the gentry petitioned the pro- 
vincial governor for permission to build a short line from Kung-cheng bridge 
to Chiang-kan and Cha-k’ou, all just outside the city of Hangchow. It was 
only a line of forty li (about 13 miles), but the governor and the gentry were 
equally interested in the project,® although no sanction was obtained from 
Peking at that time. It was not until 1903, after the Boxer upheaval and the 
Boer War, that British pressure for the conclusion of final railway loan agree. 
ments for concessions obtained in 1898 and renewed Chinese efforts at reform 
and modernization cerated an acute situation in regards to railway construc- 
tion. 

In May, 1903, as the Shanghai-Nanking loan agreement was consummated, 
Sheng Hsiian-huai wrote the British and Chinese Corporation concerning the 
Hangchow railway. He urged that a final arrangement be reached soon and 
added that if the surveying and construction work on this railway did not 
commence within six months, the preliminary agreement would be considered 
null and void.? This declaration elicited no reply from the corporation; but 
this silence was to be interpreted in different ways by the British and Chinese 
officials in the coming controversy. 

While the British concessionaire was concentrating its attention elsewhere, 
and no progress was made on the Soochow-Hangchow-Ningpo line, the gentry 
took action which showed their interest in railway enterprise. In September, 
1904, Sheng Hsiian-huai was informed by the Board of Commerce — then ex- 
ercising jurisdiction over railway affairs — that the petition for the Chiang-kan 
railway had been renewed by Li Hou-yu,‘ the person who had petitioned seven 
years earlier. The Board of Commerce presented Li’s case in a highly sym- 
pathetic tone. Li was said to have accumulated enough capital to start the con- 
struction. Fear of creating complications with the British, however, had made 
him hesitate, as his road lay in the way of the British concession. The board 
asked Sheng to negotiate with the British so that Li might freely proceed with 
his project, because, it contended, not only would this prevent the road from 
falling into foreign hands, but there was no reason why Chinese enterprise 
should be hindered just on account of the existence of a preliminary agreement 
with a foreign syndicate.8 These contentions were defensible on grounds of 
Chinese national rights, expediency, and utilitarianism, but the British did not 


*CCWCSL, KH, 126:25, Governor Liao of Chekiang to Tsungli Yamen, July 26, 1897. 

* [bid., ch. 196, Sheng’s memorial on the history of the negotiations for the Shanghai-Hang- 
chow-Ningpo Railway, March 20, 1906. 

* Sheng, “Telegrams,” 43:5, Board of Commerce to Sheng, Sept. 8, 1904. 
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regard the matter in such light. Theirs was the argument of modern business 
method, in which the British and the Chinese standpoints differed. This was a 
point of basic significance in the coming controversy. 

Sheng’s prompt answer was encouraging to the provincial interests. Pointing 
out that the Shanghai-Nanking Railway final agreement had provided for the 
construction of branch railways by the Chinese, to serve as feeders to the main 
line, he told the Board of Commerce to give Li Hou-yu permission to build 
the Cha-k’ou section. At the same time Sheng would discuss the matter with 
the British and Chinese Corporation to “avoid misunderstanding.”’® From then 
on the power of the local gentry over Chekiang railways steadily and rapidly 
increased, until in 1905 a provincial railway company was formed; a former 
acting salt commissioner, T’ang Shou-ch’ien,4 was elected by the gentry as 
director, and he, shortly afterwards, received the honor of the fourth rank by 
imperial ordinance. Railway rights were granted to the company, and it was 
ordered to formulate an over-all railway plan for the province.!° Two years 
later the Cha-k’ou section was incorporated into a provincial railway scheme 
centering at Hangchow."! 

Having thus definitely approved the local railway ambitions, the Peking 
government turned to the question of the previously granted British concession. 
As the matter developed, it became increasingly clear that the provincial au- 
thorities, the Board of Commerce, and the throne operated from premises with 
which the British businessman could not sympathize; and as the controversy 
deepened there was no way out except by a compromise in which formal 
recognition of its claim was obtained by the stronger of the two nations. In 
1905, too, the spirit of the Chinese government was buoyed by the recent “re- 
demption” of the Canton-Hankow Railway from the American China De- 
velopment Co., and it expected to encounter no insuperable obstacles in the 
present case. An attitude of confidence was reflected in an imperial ordinance 
dated September 24, 1905, which stated that, since the people of Chekiang 
would develop their own railways, the old Soochow-Hangchow-Ningpo pre- 
liminary agreement with the British and Chinese Corporation should be an- 
nulled; therefore “let Sheng Hsiian-huai negotiate the matter speedily, and 
[the railway] must be redeemed so that it [can] be developed by our own 
people... for the purpose of properly effecting the country’s railway policy 
and safeguarding Chinese rights.” The governor of Chekiang was ordered to 
co-operate with Sheng in the negotiations.!? 

Accordingly, Sheng wrote to both the corporation and the Chekiang gov- 
ernor, proposing a meeting to discuss the cancellation procedures.'? The reply 
from the corporation immediately bared the most crucial point involved: the 


*Ibid., 43:6, Sheng to Board of Commerce, Sept. 10, 1904. 

® Tung-hua hsii-lu (hereafter THHL; Tung-hua documents continued).e (Shanghai, 1909), 
201:4, memorial, Board of Commerce, July 4, 1906; Ta-ch’ing li-ch’ao shih-lu (hereafter 
TCLCSL; Records of the reigns of the Ch’ing dynasty)f (Tokyo, 1937), Kuang-hsii, 547:13. 

*THHL, 203:19, memorial of Governor Chang Tseng-t’ig of Chekiang, Jan. 10, 1907. 

* TCLCSL, KH, 548:16; CCWCSL, KH, 196:6, quoted in Sheng’s memorial, March 20, 1906. 

* Sheng, “Telegrams,” 45:26, Sheng to Governor Nieh Chi-kueih of Chekiang, Oct. 5, 1905. 
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status of the preliminary agreement. According to Sheng, the reply stressed the 
fact that the agreement was a bilateral document recognized by both the 
British and the Chinese governments, and asked for time to await the British 
minister’s instruction before starting discussions on the matter.'* The nego- 
tiations which subsequently took place brought no satisfactory results. Sheng 
and the provincial authorities reiterated their desire to cancel the 1898 agree. 
ment, but the British concessionaires offered determined resistance and sup. 
plemented their objections by a show of activity, such as expressing the wish to 
survey the route in February 1906. Also the British Consul “argued about 
the case” with the governor — but to no avail, and the negotiations bogged 
down. 

The complexity of the situation as it then stood was indicated in a me. 
morial submitted by Sheng after six months of unfruitful discussions.'® The 
Chinese contended that for two reasons the British concession of 1898 had be. 
come invalid. There was clause four of the preliminary agreement which pro- 
vided for the adjustment of the agreement in case of local difficulties; Sheng 
stated that it was inserted so that “we would have some room for later manipu- 
lations,” and the formation of provincial companies certainly constituted a 
great local difficulty. Furthermore, there was the third clause which stipulated 
that surveving of the route should be commenced “soon after the conclusion of 
this agreement,” but seven years had elapsed, and still the route had not been 
seriously surveyed, nor estimates and plans submitted to the Chinese Railway 
Administration. Sheng’s conclusion was that the preliminary agreement had 
under these circumstances lost its force. 

The British, however, insisted that despite these technicalities the prelimi- 
nary agreement remained valid. As a matter of practical policy, they preferred 
to handle the matter through the Peking authorities, instead of getting en- 
tangled with the Railway Administration. When Sheng made inquiries in 1905, 
he learned from the corporation that the Chinese Foreign Ministry had con- 
sented to let the governor of Chekiang handle the case, and that, therefore, 
Sheng need not concern himself with it further. This information had been 
passed on to the corporation by the British minister. Thus, in the event the 
British should run into difficulties with the provincial authorities, it would be 
easy to bring the matter to the attention of the Foreign Ministry, where 
diplomatic pressure could be the more effectively applied. 

There is also to be discerned in this memorial the signs of a rift between 
Director-General Sheng, who was near the scene of dispute and surrounded 
by representatives of the local interests, and the authorities at Peking, who 
were under the direct pressure of the British Legation. Sheng attributed his 
loss of control over the matter to a grudge which he alleged Minister Satow bore 
him — thereby showing that he was not blaming the Peking government — and 


“ Tbid., 45:27, Sheng to the Foreign Ministry and Board of Commerce, Oct. 8, 1905. 
*% THHL, 210:4, Memorial, Foreign Ministry, Oct. 20, 1907. 


**For the three following paragraphs: CCWCSL, KH, 196:6-8 and Sheng’s memorial of 
March 20, 1906. 
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reiterated his readiness to continue working with the Chekiang authorities 
should he be so instructed by the Foreign Ministry. This divergence among the 
Chinese prolonged the issue but also made possible the final compromise. 

The offensive was taken up by the British during the spring and summer of 
1906 when Sir Ernest Satow repeatedly sent memoranda to the Chinese Foreign 
Ministry asking for a final arrangement of the Hangchow railway loan. He was 
reported to have attacked the conduct of the gentry of Chekiang, cast sus- 
picions on the provincial governor, and protested against the passive attitude 
of the Peking government with which, however, he chose to settle the affair. 
In September 1906 the new British Minister, Sir John Jordan, arrived at his 
post. He brought with him no change in British policy and technique at Peking. 
Pressure was continued for the consummation of the loan, and Jordan told the 
Foreign Ministry that the delay “certainly leads to mutual distrust.” After re- 
peated requests by the Chinese government the British finally agreed to post- 
pone the discussions until the Canton-Kowloon Railway loan agreement, then 
being negotiated, had been concluded.1* 

Meanwhile, Chinese railway projects proceeded apace, undeterred by the 
imbroglio with the British. By July 1906 the Chekiang Railway Company, com- 
plete with a constitution and regulations, registered with the Board of Com- 
merce.18 Even technical details, such as the entrance of the railway tracks into 
the city of Hangchow, were taken as subjects meriting grave consideration by 
the newly reorganized Board of Posts and Communications.!® But this passion 
for railway construction was only part of the effort at reform that was sweeping 
the country, and it was not confined to Chekiang and Kiangsu. This was the 
time, for instance, when the Board of Posts and Communications discussed and 
formulated an over-all railway plan for the entire nation, a network that 
covered every province of the empire.?° 

All this “awakening” and activity caused some alarm among foreigners. A 
British writer in the North China herald argued heatedly against the new 
mining regulations prohibiting foreign investments; Sir Ernest Satow was 
disturbed by the antiforeign sentiment of the gentry, and Sir John Jordan de- 
scribed himself as having been astonished by the emergence of a new genera- 
tion of officials who had studied abroad, spoke several languages, and could 
competently deal with the foreigners.*! In England there was concern over the 
outcome of the British railway concessions in China — would they be lost to 
the British interest? Had negotiations succeeded in binding China to all of 
the engagements of 1898? The Soochow-Hangchow-Ningpo line had been re- 
garded as a part of the vital Shanghai-Nanking Railway, and the controversy 


“ THHL, 210:4-5, memorial, Foreign Ministry, Oct. 20, 1907; Parliamentary debates, 4th 
ser., 163:863-64, Sir Edward Grey’s answer to question, Oct. 30, 1906. 

* THHL, 201:4, memorial, Board of Commerce, July 4, 1906. 

*Ibid., 205:11-12, memorial, Board of Posts, April 30, 1907. 

® Ibid., 208:7-8, memorial, Board of Posts, Aug. 21, 1907. 

“=F. S. Little, “Trend in Chinese policy,” North China herald (March 2, 1906), 474-76; MSS. 
The Rockhill papers, Harvard University, Satow to Rockhill, Nov. 4, 1905; Sir John N. 
Jordan, “Some Chinese I have known,” The nineteenth century (Dec. 1920), 947. 
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over it roused much interest. The prevailing opinion of Englishmen, however, 
seemed to have coincided with that of Walter Runciman, Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury: that the British would not relinquish what they had acquired, 
and that the Chinese government in the end would not be able to cancel the 
preliminary agreement.*? 

Against this background the negotiations continued, now being conducted 
entirely in Peking. The Foreign Ministry was sorely pressed between two mill- 
stones: the Chekiang gentry-capitalists on the one hand, who worked through 
a sort of “lobby” composed of metropolitan officials from Chekiang of various 
ranks and degrees,?* and, on the other hand, the British minister who insisted 
on a speedy solution of the affair on the basis of the preliminary agreement.** 
The Foreign Ministry tried to argue on the strength of a fait accompli: that 
the Kiangsu and Chekiang merchants had accumulated sufficient capital for the 
construction of this railway, that companies had been formed, and that the 
Chinese government could not stop its own people from building railroads in 
their own provinces. While acknowledging the validity of such an argument 
under normal circumstances, Jordan was reported to have contended that it 
was nullified, in the present case, by the existence of the previous agreement 
with the British and Chinese Corporation; he asked that the gentry-merchants 
be told to cease their activities on the Soochow-Hanchow-Ningpo line and come 
to a final agreement with the British concessionaire. The Foreign Ministry 
admitted that, in point of legal obligation, “the said [British] government is 
standing firmly by the previous agreement, and since it had been officially 
approved by the Tsungli Yamen it seems not possible to have it entirely 
annulled.’’5 

That admission marked the first break in the negotiations; the Peking gov- 
ernment must now seek the best compromise possible. It was decided to 
abandon the hope of totally abrogating the preliminary agreement and con- 
centrate on salvaging as many rights over the railway as possible. The plan was 
to accept a loan of £1,500,000 from the corporation, but to pledge revenues 
other than those from the railway as security, and so divorce the corporation 
from the power of control. The railway was to be considered a purely Chinese 
undertaking. In August 1907 Vice-President Wang Ta-hsiehi of the Foreign 
Ministry reached a certain point of agreement with Sir John Jordan, the latter 
promising to ask the corporation to desist from demanding identical terms with 
the Shanghai-Nanking loan.*¢ In other words, the British minister agreed to the 
Chinese plan of separating the loan from the power of direct control once the 
Foreign Ministery accepted the loan. 


* Parl. deb., 4th ser., 178:321, Runciman’s reply to question, July 15, 1907; P. H. Kent, 
Railway enterprise in China (London, 1907), 137; Foreign relations of the U.S., 1908, 201-02, 
Charge Fletcher to Secretary of State, March 13, 1908. 

* This fact comes out frequently in memorials of government boards, e.g., THHL, 201:4, 
memorial, Board of Commerce, July 4, 1906; see also note 30. 

* As told in THHL, 211:11-12, memorial, Foreign Ministry, Nov. 29, 1907. 

* [bid., 210:4—5, memorial, Foreign Ministry, Oct. 20, 1907. 

* Tbid., 210:5. 
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That was the basis of the compromise agreement that was eventually con- 
cluded. As soon as the plan had been recommended by the Foreign Ministry in 
its memorial of October 20, 1907, an edict was issued to the grand councillors, 
which reflected the results of British diplomatic pressure. Playing on the theme 
of the sanctity of diplomatic engagements, it opened with this defensive as- 
sertion: “The principle of first importance in foreign relations is good faith, 
and the power of treaty-making rests with the imperial government.” So that 
there could be no doubt in the mind of the provincial capitalists as to the 
future policy of the Peking government, it ended with the following 
admonition: 


At the same time let the governors of Kiangsu and Chekiang carefully and thoroughly exhort 
the gentry of the said provinces, that they should understand the difficulties of the times, and 
cooperate in maintaining the general weal. They must not persist in their obstinate course 
and force unreasonable arguments. All this, so that the faith of China may be shown to the 
world, and friendly relations with foreign countries preserved.” 

The curious fact about this edict is that, while stressing the obligation of 
the government under the terms of the preliminary agreement, it ignored the 
Peking-sanctioned establishment of the provincial railway companies. It re- 
ferred to that event merely in terms of the petition in 1905 and stopped with 
the imperial order to negotiate for a redemption, “which was a manifestation 
of our desire to bend to public opinion.”*§ But, the edict continued, negotia- 
tions brought no results; it further charged — contrary to fact — that the Kiang- 
su and Chekiang companies had failed to raise the necessary amount of capital 
for the construction of the railway in question. Therefore, it concluded, the 
present Jordan-Wang compromise should be approved as a means of avoiding 
further diplomatic complications. As further proof of the acceptability of the 
arrangement, the edict cited the separation of the loan and power of control, 
the permission for the provincial gentry to purchase the loan bonds, the con- 
tinuation of the companies and railway personnel in their present capacities. 
Thus, having pacified the British by the acceptance of the loan, the throne 
attempted to whip the other contending party into line. 

But the provinces under the proposed arrangement still had to bear the 
burden of the loan. Aside from their nationalistic feelings, the gentry saw 
that their business fortunes were at stake and were unwilling to yield. If Peking 
chose to form a united front with the British, then they would oppose Peking 
as well as the British, and they launched an avalanche of protests on the 
authorities both central and local. Tuan-fang,i the viceroy of Nanking, re- 
ceived a belligerent letter from the railway companies of Kiangsu and Chekiang, 
which maintained that some sections of the railway were already completed, 
and that there was no need for a foreign loan since their total accumulation of 
capital had reached the sum of $10,000,000. Moreover, the loan was objection- 
able on grounds of patriotism. The letter quoted Sheng Hsiian-huai as having 
previously said, “The nation that holds the railway today will hold that piece 


"Ibid., edict to the grand councilors, Oct. 20, 1907. 
* Tbid., 
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of territory tomorrow,” and insinuated that Wang Ta-hsieh was a shameless 
fellow who wanted to profit from this deal on the railroad. Tuan-fang was 
urged to plead the cause of the provinces by telegraphing Peking.*® But Peking 
was already under renewed provincial pressure. From October to the end of 
the year, numerous memorials were submitted by metropolitan officials from 
Chekiang, protesting against the compromise arrangement and asking for a 
complete rejection of the British loan. Sentiment in the provinces was pic- 
tured as being extremely dangerous: “Stockholders [of the railway companies] 
are thoroughly agitated,” “the merchants are bewildered and know not their 
next step,” the loan was distrusted by the people and “will not be recognized 
by the companies.”®° At the same time, the uneasiness of Peking was increased 
by the fact that, among the metropolitan spokesmen for and local magnates 
of the railway interest were some of the most articulate advocates of consti- 
tutional reform. Persons such as T’ang Shou-ch’ien and Chu Fu-hsien* were 
among the most active participants in the movement for constitutional gov. 
ernment in 1907.34 

Threatened by an impasse, the authorities at Peking began carefully to 
analyze the legal and diplomatic aspects of the whole matter. Pleading now 
with a softened tone with the provincial gentry, the throne acknowledged 
the fact that it was giving in to pressure from the outside: “All mention of 
our past obligations and of the present way of settling the affairs is truly due 
to the pressure of circumstances. For the sake of friendly foreign relations, and 
of preserving China’s right over the railway, there is no other way in which 
we can act to the satisfaction of both ends.’’32 The Foreign Ministry, still 
trying to bring about an agreement, asked the two provinces to send repre- 
sentatives to Peking for a conference. But in a lengthy memorial it also re- 
jected the contention of the Chekiang officials on legal and technical grounds 
as well as on grounds of policy. The contents of this memorial are worth 
noting, for they indicate clearly the realization of the high officials that, given 
the existing relationship between China and the powers, it was impolitic, and 
practically impossible, to ignore the legalistic arguments of Western business 
methods. 

First, the Foreign Ministry made clear that the preliminary agreement could 
in no wise be affected by Sheng’s unilateral declaration, since no provision had 
been made for automatic annulment through nonuser. It refuted the argu- 
ment that, because no reply had been received when Sheng asked the British 
and Chinese corporation to commence work on the railroad within six months, 
the annulment of the preliminary agreement should be considered as having 


* CCWCSL, KH, 206:13-15, letter of Oct. 24, 1907. 

*° TCLCSL, KH, 580:9, memorials, Chu Fu-hsien, scholar of National Academy, and Hsii 
Ting-chao, provincial censor, Nov. 2, 1907; 581:15, memorials, Chu Fu-hsien, Nov. 29, 1907; 
581:7, memorial, ex-grand councilor Wang Wen-shao, Dec. 12, 1907; THHL, 211:3, memorial, 
Hsii Ting-chao, Nov. 9, 1907. 

“Li Chien-nung, Chung-kuo chin-pai-nien cheng-chih shih (Political history of China in 
the past 100 years)! (Shanghai, 1947). 1:265. 

® THHL, 211:1, edict to the grand councilors, Nov. 7, 1907. 
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taken place through tacit consent of the corporation. Sheng’s report of the 
corporation’s “arguing against” the cancellation and its awaiting instructions 
of the British minister showed that not only had the corporation not given 
“tacit recognition” to the Chinese proposal, but that it did not even possess 
the authority to cancel the agreement; then followed the British minister's 
repeated urgings for adherence to that agreement. Under those circumstances, 
to say that the British had tacitly recognized cancellation of the concession, 
without being able to produce documentary proof of that fact, was nothing but 
“self-deception.” The first contention of the Chekiang officials therefore could 
not stand.*8 

Rejected also was a suggestion that the case be sent to the Hague, and the 
terms of the proposed loan were held to be sufficient to prevent the British 
from gaining control over the railway. But the most important motive for 
compromise manifested itself in the last part of the memorial, and that was 
the realization of China’s diplomatic impotency. The close association of 
England and Japan, the recent formation of the Triple Entente, and the 
disastrous episode of the Boxer’s uprising impressed the Foreign Ministry 
that China was “dangerously isolated,” and that there was no guarantee for 
her safety even if she abided by all her treaty engagements. How could she, 
therefore, ask for trouble by lightly disregarding her previous agreements?*+ 
The events of 1900 were pointed to as a warning example in favor of yielding 
to British demands. In addition, the fact that the Chinese government was 
then planning to carry out certain railway projects in Manchuria with British 
support also helped the ministry to reach this verdict.* 

Realizing that the core of the matter rested on the status of the preliminary 
agreement when the provincial railway companies were established with 
imperial sanction, the throne ordered Sheng Hsiian-huai (then the senior vice- 
president in the Ministry of Public Works) to inform it on that point “with- 
out the least ambiguity.’ Sheng’s answer was indirect. He stated that, since 
the Wang Ta-hsieh plan of compromise was modeled on the recent Tientsin- 
Pukow loan agreement instead of on the Shanghai-Nanking, as stipulated in 
the preliminary agreement, the latter must be considered as having been “auto- 
matically invalidated” thereby. This statement in fact amounted to an admis- 
sion of the validity of the preliminaries until the compromise had been 
reached in the negotiations. However, he added, since the preliminary agree- 
ment did not receive imperial approval, while the provincial companies had 
been sanctioned by the throne, the gentry’s insistence on cancelling the 1898 
agreement seemed “not entirely unreasonable.”’* Seeing that co-operation 
among the Chinese was necessary for the conclusion of the affair, the throne 
decided to let Sheng serve as an intermediary between the local gentry and 

*® THHL, 211:10-11, memorial, Foreign Ministry in answer to the Chekiang officials, Nov. 
29, 1907. 

* Tbid., 211:11. 

® Ibid., 211:11-12. 


* TCLCSL, KH, 582:6, edict to grand councilors, Dec. 11, 1907. 
* Sheng, “Memorials,” 14:6-7, Dec. 1907. 
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the central authorities and ordered that the Foreign Ministry and Sheng 
should combine their efforts in future negotiations.§ 

In the meantime, persons representing the interests of Kiangsu and Chekiang 
had arrived at Peking in response to the Foreign Ministry's invitation, and 
Sheng quickly exchanged telegrams with Viceroy Tuan-fang as to the best 
way of placating local feelings. Tuan-fang’s suggestion, that the loan funds be 
directed to some other use than the building of this railway, was nothing 
more than a subterfuge, but it was rejected by the British minister.*® In the 
general state of national unrest, the issue of the Hangchow railway served 
only to intensify the discontent against the ruling regime, and by the turn 
of the new year Tuan-fang still reported apprehensively on an “indignant 
and agitated” populace.*® The provincial negotiators in Peking also manifested 
an inexorable determination to resist all compromise settlements and at one 
point threatened to walk out of the conference.*! 

The Peking authorities were now obliged to make a further concession, 
this time to the provinces. Liang Shih-im of the Board of Posts and Com- 
munications had proposed that the loan be credited to that board instead 
of to the Kiangsu and Chekiang companies, in which case the board would be 
responsible for repayment. Sheng was urged to continue his mediating efforts, 
using this proposal as a possible way to end the deadlock.*” 

At this point two more Chinese negotiators joined the discussions. They 
were Hu Wei-te" and Kao Erh-ch’ien® of the Foreign Ministry, who had just 
terminated the negotiations on the Tientsin-Pukow Railway loan with the 
British and German banking groups.** That agreement had separated the loan 
from the administrative control of railway affairs, and the terms were hailed 
as being more advantageous to China than those of any previous loan. The 
precedent thus having been set, and with both the British corporation and 
the Peking government eager to come to a conclusion in the matter, and the 
provincial interests willing to yield now that the burden of the loan was to 
be borne by the Board of Posts and Communications, an agreement was 
finally reached. The document was signed on March 6, 1908, by J. O. P. Bland, 
representing the British and Chinese Corporation, Ltd.; Junior Councilor 
Hu Wei-te, of the Foreign Ministry; Liang Shih-i, chairman of the Bureau 
of Railways, Board of Posts and Communications; and Kao Erh-ch’ien, Yun- 
nan tao-t’ai and formerly a junior secretary in the Foreign Ministry. The 
approval of the throne was duly obtained.‘4 Of the twenty-four articles of 
the agreement, the most significant points are as follows: 


On the economic and financial side, the loan of £1,500,000 was to be 


%8 [bid., 14:7, imperial rescript, Dec. 15, 1907. 

* Sheng, “Telegrams,” 50:4, Sheng to Tuan-fang, Dec. 17, 1907. 

 Ibid., 50:4, Tuan-fang to Sheng, Jan. 10, 1908. 

“ I[bid., 50:6, Tuan-fang to Sheng, Jan. 16, 1908. 

* Tbid., 50:4, 6, Tuan-fang’s telegram of Jan. 10. 

* CCWCSL, KH, 211:4, memorial, Foreign Ministry, March 6, 1908. 

“ Ibid., 211:11; MacMurray, 1:707; THHL, 214:11, imperial rescript, March 6, 1908. 
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acredited to the Board of Posts and paid through the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank on orders drawn by the board or its representative. The office of a 
British auditor, stipulated in the preliminary agreement, was omitted.*5 Both 
Europeans and Chinese were invited to subscribe to the loan bonds on equal 
footing.*® Finally, the loan was to be secured not on the earnings of the rail- 
way itself, but on the surplus earnings of the Imperial Railways of North 
China, so that in the event of default the Hangchow line would not be mort- 
gaged — as was true in the case of the Shanghai-Nanking Railway — nor the 
Chinese power of control be lost thereby to the British creditors.47 However, 
this provision was actually as much a measure of expediency as of policy, since 
at the time of the negotiations the government at Peking was in no position 
either to control or to dispose of the property of the provincial railways. 
Furthermore, the real advantages of this arrangement to the Chinese was 
doubtful, since the North China Railways were under financial obligations 
to and under the virtual control of the same British and Chinese Corporation. 
Certainly the British had not severed themselves from all means of pressure 
should occasion arise. 

With regard to administrative authority, the construction and control of the 
railway were vested in the Chinese government. The Board of Posts or its 
duly appointed managing director of this railway would select a British chief 
engineer who would function under the authority of the Chinese official.** 
Removed were the provisions embodied in the Shanghai-Nanking prelimi- 
naries which made the chief engineer the most powerful administrator of the 
railway. In the present case, the government for the time was only the nominal 
administrator of this railroad; construction and management remained in the 
hands of the provincial companies until after the revolution. 

Further concession was obtained by these companies in the partial rerouting 
of the line. In order to accommodate the Kiangsu Company, which had al- 
ready built a stretch of line from Shanghai to Chia-hsing, the northern term- 
inus was formally changed from Soochow to Shanghai. The Cha-k’ou section 
outside Hangchow, then under construction, was also incorporated into the 
line to avoid loss by the Chekiang Company.*® Thus the Shanghai-Hangchow- 
Ningpo Railway acquired its ultimate course and name. 

The entire railway was completed without the use of the loan funds, be- 
cause the gentry of the two provinces were able to furnish the necessary money. 
In February 1911 it was found that the entire sum of the £1,500,000 was still 
lying in banks, untouched by the provincial companies.5° Use for the funds 
was found in 1914, when both the Kiangsu and Chekiang sections were nation- 


“MacMurray, 1:706, article 14; CCWCSL, KH, 211:5. 
“MacMurray, 1:705, article 13. 
“ Ibid., 1:704, article 9; A. G. Coons, The foreign public debt of China (Philadelphia, 1930), 
$2. 
“ MacMurray, 1:707, article 18. 
“Tbid., 1:702, article 2. 
® Sheng, “Memorials,” ch. 16, memorial in conjunction with Vice-President Wu Yu-sheng 
of the Board of Posts on the condition of government railways, Feb. 1911. 
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alized, bought by the Republican government from the provincial companies 
with money taken from the loan of 1908.5! 

The specific terms of the loan agreement were the result of on-the-spot 
negotiations between the Chinese and the British corporation, but the British 
minister secured the basis for the compromise agreement through his direct 
and forceful intervention.52? The London Foreign Office was concerned with 
not losing the chance of economic expansion; as to the details of the arrange- 
ment, it left these in the hands of the financiers who handled Britain’s invest- 
ments in China. 

What caused the British government to give such strong diplomatic support 
to the concessionaire, and on what ground were they able to maintain them- 
selves in the controversy? The answer to the latter point is easy to discover. 
Eighteen months after the Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo agreement had been 
concluded, a question was raised in Parliament with regard to the methods of 
obtaining railway concessions in China. It was charged that British diplomatic 
pressure had been employed to enforce the terms of concessions acquired 
through improper means. The undersecretary of foreign affairs denied that 
railway concessions had been obtained by any improper methods, and held 
that the British government did not exercise diplomatic pressure except in 
cases where the Chinese government failed to carry out agreements previously 
entered into.5* In the present case, therefore — leaving aside the moral issues 
involved — the blunder of the Chinese government in granting railway rights 
to the provincial gentry-merchants without having first definitely annulled the 
preliminary agreement with the British and Chinese Corporation offered Eng- 
land a good lever with which to exert official pressure. She was able, thereby, 
to retain her hold on the development of one of the most populated and 
strategic areas of China, which, moreover, had been regarded as part of the 
Yangtse “sphere” of British influence. 

On the other hand, it would be inaccurate to say that the action of the 
Peking government amounted to a breach of contract as such. The Foreign 
Ministry's memorial of November 29, 1907, indicated the divergence of views 
between those officials who were in close contact with the great powers and 
those who placed a greater emphasis on provincial interests. The controversy 
regarding the validity of the preliminary agreement was primarily one over the 
usages of business contract, yet the entanglement pointed to something deeper 
than a legalistic misunderstanding. It touched on the general question of 
adjustment of Sino-Western relations: whether the economic interests of the 
powers could be distinguished from their political ramifications, and whether 
it was possible, with the rising tide of national sentiment in China, to offset 
with claims of Chinese sovereign rights the vested interests of the British 

5. MacMurray, 1:711-16, note to #1908/3. 

8 Parl. deb., 4th ser., 185:1304, Sir Edward Grey’s answer to question from Mitchell Thom- 


son, March 10, 1908. 


8 Tbid., new ser., 10:2132, McKinnon Wood’s answer to question from Grinnell, Sept. 15, 
1909. 
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banking and railroad groups. The question of the preliminaries was, in the 
Jast analysis, a technicality. The point is that the Chinese government was not 
able to reject the British loan even when there was sufficient capital in the 
provinces to finish the undertaking. The government let a situation develop 
to such a point that it was obliged to bow to the wishes of both the British 
and the provinces. The result was an increase in the national debt and an 
intensification of the people’s distrust of the Manchu dynasty, while the pattern 
of China’s foreign relations remained unchanged. 

Besides the claim based on the 1898 concession, the London Foreign Office 
was also prompted to support the corporation for more intangible motives. 
By 1907 the Hangchow railway was the last of the concessions acquired by 
British firms in 1898 for which a final agreement was wanting. Recently Britain 
had suffered enough setbacks in Chinese railway affairs, because of the com- 
petition of other powers, notably in north and northeastern China, to realize 
that other lions than herself were roaming the streets of China. But the 
Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo lay in an uncontested area. The ready antagonism 
shown by the provincial gentry toward the Peking authorities revealed the 
vulnerability of the latter. This was an opportunity to press the British claim 
and vindicate to a limited extent traditional British prestige in the Far East. 

Although at first the matter of “prestige’”” had been the worry of the “old 
China hands” representing the commercial interests in China and had been 
expressed through the China Association ever since the rivalry with other 
powers had sharpened in the 1890’s,5+ it had now also become the worry of the 
Foreign Office, due to the changes that had occurred in Britain’s world position. 
The China Association’s agitation for the renewal of the lease of Wei- 
hai-wei during the Russo-Japanese War®> was matched by the anxiety of the 
officials of the Foreign Office in 1905, and there was visible relief when it was 
decided that Britain should remain in that port — chiefly because of political 
considerations. A withdrawal would create a bad impression in Japan and 
injure British position and prestige in the Far East.56 The year 1906 saw the 
installation of the Liberal government but no change in British foreign policy. 
R. S. Gundry, chairman of the China Association, urged Sir Edward Grey not 
to yield rights obtained in China by treaty “or by less formal negotiation,’’5? 
and Sir John Jordan was said to have warned the Chinese Foreign Ministry 
that it was a matter touching British prestige, and that the Chinese govern- 
ment would be held responsible for the consequences.5* 

The assertion of Chinese rights was a new force that could not operate within 
the limits of unequal foreign relations. The Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo loan 
has been numbered among those loans the terms of which were relatively more 


“Nathan Pelcovits, Old China hands and the Foreign Office (New York, 1948), chap. 9, 
esp. 282-94. 


® Ibid., 288. 

*G. P. Gooch and H. Temperley, British documents on the origins of the war, 4:114, no. 
105 and 115, no. 106. 

* Pelcovits, 293. 


® THHL, 211:11-12, quoted in Foreign Ministry's memorial, Nov. 29, 1907. 
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advantageous to the Chinese. It has also been denounced as a one-sided and 
unfair transaction. Or again it has been ambiguously treated, while this rail- 
way is hailed as the first instance in which the Chinese people themselves 
brought to a successful conclusion a railway project redeemed from foreign 
concessionaires.*® But these aspects were incidental. The significance of this 
loan controversy is that, without laying anew the entire foundation of Sino. 
Western relations, individual hammerings on the structure could not bring 
the desired improvements in China’s international status. 

Nevertheless, this railway loan was the last case in which demands from 
British capitalists alone were pressed and brought to a conclusion. Consider- 
ations engendered by England’s European ententes and Asiatic alliance made 
her unilateral action in China a hazardous affair. Henceforth Britain’s railway 
enterprises in China became definitely a part of her effort to preserve the 
international equilibrium in the Far East. 
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% Cheng Lin, Chinese railways past and present (Shanghai, 1937), 47-48, 90, 111; Chao 
Yung-seen, Les chemins de fer chinois; (Paris, 1938), 48; Chang Chia-ao, China’s struggle for 
railway development (New York, 1943), 40, 98. 
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HE MAJOR steps taken in the settlement of the Indonesian dispute on 

November 1, 1949, at the Hague and the subsequent transformation of 
the East Indian Archipelago into a modern national state! have thrown into 
even sharper focus the recent significant changes in the political constitution 
of the once great colonial powers. The solution of the Indonesian problem has 
in no small measure been based on a recognition of the mutual economic and 
cultural interdependence of the two disputants.? With this recognition the 
political factors of the problem have lost much of their controversial nature. 
The future of the Netherlands Commonwealth, on the basis of a harmonious 
co-operation in the realms of trade, agriculture, industry, and cultural ex- 
change between the various partners, seems assured. Although the period 
of armed conflict between Indonesians and Dutch would justify the assump- 
tion that the Dutch wished to continue exclusive political control over the 
Indies it now seems that Dutch recognition of Indonesian national sovereignty 
might eliminate any lingering suspicion in the minds of Indonesian national- 
ists.2 The question of political liberty, once regarded, even by the United Na- 
tions mediators, as the nub of a possible settlement of the conflict* has lost 
much if not all of its meaning. Colonial sovereignty, and all that it entails, 
has now come to an end. 

With the end of this principle of colonial sovereignty it might perhaps be 
worthwhile to examine its origins more closely. From a historical point of 
view it rested upon certain concepts of national autonomy, which were intro- 
duced into most nations — and into colonial governments — as the result of the 
Enlightenment in Europe and of the sweeping changes brought about by the 

* The author is instructor in the history of civilization at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

*For the round-table conference at the Hague in 1949 and its resolutions see my article 
“The Indonesian settlement,” Current history, 18 (April, 1950), 193-96. 

?Mohammad Hatta, Beberapa fasal ekonomi (Batavia, 1945), 33-39 and Th. A. Fruin, 
Het economisch aspect van het Indonesische vraagstuk (Amsterdam, 1947), 90-95. 

*See in this connection Tengkoe Mansoer, “Oost-Sumatra in een nieuwe gestalte,” Indo- 
nesie, 2 (1948), 98,101. Sutan Sjahrir, thrice prime minister of the Indonesian Republic has 
given a good picture of the origin and effect of this mistrust of Dutch policy in Sjahrazad in 
Indonesische overpeinzingen (Amsterdam, 1945). 

*See the report of the Committee on Good Offices on The Indonesian Question, Document 


$/787 in Security Council, Official records, supplement for June, 1948 (New York: Lake Suc- 


cess, 1948), 41 ff., and “Indonesia, political and economic realities,’ The world today, 5 (1949), 
52-54. 
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French Revolution. Under the impact of these changes a complete transfor- 
mation of colonial policy occurred. Most colonial powers in the East up to 
the French Revolution had left colonial administration in the hands of power. 
ful trading organizations, which possessed practically unlimited sovereignty 
over such territories as they, through the exigencies of commerce, had wrested 
from native rulers in the course of time. These old monopolistic companies — 
of which the Dutch East India Company was representative — had their own 
administrative and judicial machinery, their own currency and flag, possessed 
powers of life and death over their officials as well as natives, had the right to 
‘a State within a State.’’5 The 
increasing costs of colonial government and administration, the underhanded 


‘ 


declare war and make peace, and in short were 


scheming and conniving of the companies’ top officials, and the growing 
financial burdens of commercial enterprise invariably caused widespread cor- 
ruption and ineptitude in the administration of the companies’ affairs. By the 
end of the eighteenth century the death knell of monopolistic enterprise rang. 
Then in a few decades the national state in Europe, largely the product of the 
French Revolution, absorbed, under the slogan of national sovereignty, both 
the companies and their overseas territories. Only in England did this transfor- 
mation occur peaceably and as the result primarily of economic reasons. In 
the Netherlands revolution and political unrest were forerunners of colonial 
reform, as meanwhile English policy in India at the end of the eighteenth 
century set an example of colonial administration for others to follow. For 
more than a century following the French Revolution the apostles of liberalism 
spread the new political doctrines, and in Indonesia every branch of colonial 
administration came to be permeated by them. The nineteenth century in most 
colonial possessions and in Indonesia in particular was an era of consolidation 
and thoroughgoing introduction of the national principle. 

These changes marking the transformation of colonies from the trading 
ground of private companies to the national territory of colonial powers have 
here been termed the “imperial revision.” The purpose of this study is to give 
an account of imperial revision in Indonesia as the Enlightenment, the French 
Revolution, and English colonial reform in India influenced the course of 
Dutch colonial policy. 


THE FRENCH IDEAS 


By the end of the eighteenth century the once powerful Dutch East India 
Company, founded in 1602 with an enormous capital and military and govern- 
mental authority over whatever territory it “might control through treaty or 
through force,”® had traveled so far upon the road of decline that stock- 
holders and directors alike began investigations with a view to “what they, as 
creditors, could rescue from the rubble.”? The decline of the company was 


SE. Baasch, Holldndische wirthschaftsgeschichte (Jena, 1927), 368. 

® J. De Jonge (ed.), De opkomst van het Nederlandsch gezag over Java (The Hague, 1869- 
1878), 3:92,95. 

7L. Les, Van Indie onder de compagnie tot Indie onder de staat, de koloniale titel in de 
staatsregeling van 1798 (Utrecht, 1948), 94. 
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variously ascribed to corruption among its officials, inability to compete suc- 
cessfully with the spices of British and French origin, increasing costs of ad- 
ministration, the outmoded system of monopolistic control, which stifled 
individual enterprise, the cumbersome and wholly inaccurate system of book- 
keeping, etc.’ But to the merchants in their ornate eighteenth-century offices 
much of the danger came also from a number of books and pamphlets pub- 
lished in the Netherlands by foreign authors. The writers of the Enlighten- 
ment had pertinent things to say about the nature of colonial policy, about 
the antiquated machinery of monopolistic commercial enterprise, about the 
necessity of free trade, and about the rights of natives.® In Dutch intellectual 
circles, especially in the oligarchy of businessmen, that made up the govern- 
ment of the Stadholder Prince William V, such authors as Raynal, Montes- 
quieu, Mably, and Bolts found an appreciative audience. The Dutch publisher 
Gosse was chiefly responsible for the wide circulation of the books of Raynal 
and Bolts in Europe, and the Netherlands, located at the crossroads of the 
intellectual world, eagerly absorbed the new ideas of the Enlightenment.!® 
Holland was a haven of intellectual tolerance; many foreign scholars were 
on the faculties of Dutch universities, and at an earlier date such thinkers as 
Descartes and Spinoza had enjoyed Dutch hospitality. As the Dutch scholar 
Huizinga has put it: “a cette époque, plus d’une pensée anglaise, vétue a la 
francaise, se diregea vers l’Allemagne et la Suisse, en passant par la Hol- 
lande.”’!! “Innumerable were the publications from foreign countries, especial- 
ly from France which were printed in Holland,”!* from the justly famous 
Elemens du commerce of the French encyclopedist Véron de Forbonnais to 
the first French translation of Adam Smith’s The wealth of nations, in 1778. 
The merchant oligarchy, controlling both the Dutch Republic and the 
Dutch East India Company, could not fail, in the face of their financial losses, 
to wonder about the validity of the ideas of such men as Raynal, Bolts, and 
Montesquieu. L’Abbé Guillaume T. Raynal was perhaps the most influential. 
His Histoire philosophique et politique des établissements et du commerce 
des Européens dans les deux Indes (1770), with its racy style and its wondrous 
tales of the East, not only appealed to a wider reading public, but also gave 
specialists in colonial matters food for thought. Raynal was bitterly critical 
of the monopolistic commercial companies, “the effeminacy and corruption 


‘Justus M. van der Kroef, “The decline and fall of the Dutch East India Company,” The 
historian, 10 (1948), 118-34. 


*Carl L. Lokke, France and the colonial question, a study of contemporary French opinion, 
1763-1801 (New York, 1932), 35-45. 

*Pp. J. Platteel, De grondslagen der constitutie van Nederlandsch-Indie, de wording van 
het regeerings reglement van 1815 (Utrecht, 1936), 7-11. 

“J. Huizinga, Du réle d’intermédiaires joué par les Pays-Bas entre l'Europe occidentale 


et 'Europe centrale, Publications de la Conciliation international, Bulletin no. 7 (Genéve, 
1933), 3. 


* Platteel, 10. 
*On Raynal consult A. Feugére, Un précurseur de la révolution Abbé Raynal (Angou- 


leme, 1922), passim; D. Mornet, Les origines intellectuelles de la revolution francaise (2nd ed., 
Paris, 1934), 235, and Lokke, 45-49. 
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to which the Dutch have abandoned themselves” in the Indies, and the 
cruelties of colonial exploitation, while he proclaimed the virtues of unre. 
stricted trade and laissez faire economy in tropical dependencies.'* With it 
all Raynal wrote in the spirit of the times which demanded the glorification 
of the natural man, bitter attacks upon the clergy, and the return to nature 
in the tradition of Rousseau.!® As a result Raynal not only undermined exist- 
ing colonial principles, but, by awakening a wider public interest in colonial 
affairs introduced the concept of public and national responsibility for the 
welfare of the colonial possessions. Like Rousseau he argued that the “natural 
rights” of Europeans were also applicable to the “noble savages” in Africa 
and Asia. He wrote at a time when colonization was regarded as neither 
profitable nor compatible with the principles of enlightened government. 
Previous theorizing of colonial administrators had not been favorable to the 
development of a realistically directed colonial policy.1® Voltaire regarded it 
stupid to fight for a few acres of land in some faraway country, and Rous- 
seau saw in the importation of colonial products a taste for luxury, which he 
condemned.!® Raynal too apparently regarded the colonial relationship with 
disfavor: “‘....toute colonie, supposant l’autorité dans une contrée, et l’obéis- 
sance dans une autre contrée éloignée, est un éstablissment vicieux dans son 
principe.’”?® But Raynal was not against colonial possessions in principle, al- 
though he frowned upon the policy of inhuman exploitation. Like Montes- 
quieu he could write favorably of the elements of a “reasonable civilization” 
introduced by the colonial powers among the natives of their possessions.?° 

Raynal was representative of the Enlightenment concerning colonial mat- 
ters, and in this particular aspect he was more widely read than Rousseau, 
Voltaire, or Montesquieu. His immediate objective was to be read and ap- 
proved by his contemporaries. To this end, in the opinion of one student, 
“he made a virtue of plagiarism,”*! and his treatise is not just a study of 
colonial policy, but an excursion into law, geography, and folklore, borrowing 
from all sources without acknowledgment. His influence on such Dutch col- 
onial reformers as van Hogendorp, Wiselius, and von Liebeherr was im- 
measurable, as can be seen from their writings and reports.?? 


4 Geneva, 1780-——81, 1:245; 3: livres 13 and 14, passim. 

1 Tbid., 1:204ff. 1. 

* Feugére, 141. 

17 Candide in Oeuvres complétes de Voltaire, (Paris, 1877-1885, 21:196. 

8 Discours sur l’origine de Vinégalité parmi les hommes in Oeuvres complétes de J. J. 
Rousseau, ed. Musset-Pathay (Paris, 1823-1826), 1:267ff., and Platteel, 17. 

* Raynal, 1:245. 

* I[bid., 8: livre 13, passim; Montesquieu, Del’esprit des loix (Geneva, 1748), livre 21, chap. 
17, and Lokke, 38. 

*1 Feugére, 6. 

*2See van Hogendorp’s letter to his brother Gijsbert Karel, June 7, 1788, in MSS Rijksar- 
chief, the Hague. “Van Hogendorp collection,” no. 82, 10; for Wiselius c.s. see “Plan van con- 
stitute voor het volk van Nederland ontworpen door een daartoe aangestelde commissie 
1796 met bijlagen” (MSS Rijksarchief, the Hague, no. 481), chap. 10; Dagverhaal der nationale 
vergadering (Amsterdam, 1796), 3:636 ff., and Les, chap. 5. 
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Those worthy Dutch burghers who found Raynal’s flamboyant style a bit 
hard to take, greeted the moderate tones of Montesquieu with greater ap- 
proval perhaps. In the Spirit of the laws there is no outright denunciation of 
the colonial principle; on the contrary, Montesquieu seemed rather convinced 
of the economic necessity of colonial possessions. “Our colonies in the Antilles 
are admirable,” he wrote, “they produce articles of commerce which we can- 
not; they lack what we produce.”’*3 Such words were what the more conservative 
elements at the helm of Dutch colonial policy liked to hear. The report of 
the colonial commission in the representation of the Batavian Republic in 
1797 warned against carrying the revolutionary principles too far in colonial 
affairs, lest the economic losses for the mother country be too great; by that 
time the Dutch burghers had been deeply impressed with what they termed 
“the ruinous and disastrous results’’*4 of French policy in San Domingo, where, 
under the impact of revolutionary principles, the Negro population under the 
“Black Napoleon,” Toussaint l'Ouverture, had revolted and severed all ties 
with France in the year 1793 and following. In the debates of the Nationale 
Vergadering (National Assembly) of the Batavian Republic we clearly see con- 
siderable reaction against the idealism of Rousseau and Raynal. And although 
Montesquieu condemned slavery, colonial policy makers in the Netherlands 
eased their conscience by declaring that the inhabitants of the overseas pos- 
sessions “will in the future be governed in accordance with the laws and 
precepts in use in this country.” Ultimately the idealism would be tempered 
if not obliterated by economic interests, and in the l’Abbé de Mably, whose 
work on European public law was much admired in the Netherlands and else- 
where at this time, the Dutch could cite a writer of the Enlightenment who 
was unmoved by the practice of slavery and the policy of native exploitation 
in colonial possessions.?* 

Thus colonial reformers in Holland could find support for a considerable 
diversity in viewpoints in the writers of the Enlightenment. To hardheaded 
businessmen, who could remember the steady stream of profits that had flowed 
into their pockets from the colonies in years past such discussions seemed largely 
academic. They might be induced to abandon the colonial principle, but only 
if they could be convinced that colonies were no longer profitable in any form 
or fashion. As children of their age they could find much in the books of 
French writers that suited them ideologically, but for “politically responsible 
reforms in the existing colonial relationship, the French ideas offered little 

* Montesquieu, livre 15, chap. 1, and R. P. Jameson, Montesquieu et l’esclavage: étude sur 
les origines de l’opinion antiesclavagiste en France au XVIII* siécle (Paris, 1911), 23-45. 

*MSS Rijksarchief, the Hague, “Secrete notulen (Resoluties) committé tot den Oost- 
Indischen handel en bezittingen 1796/1798,” and Les, 46. 

*E. Lavisse and A. Rambaud, Histoire générale (Paris, 1901), 8:878ff., and P. Marcelin, 
Haiti, ses guerres civiles, leurs causes (Paris, 1893), 36 ff. 

*“Secrete notulen 1796/1798,” art. 7; Les, 45, and for a commentary see G. J. van Berckel, 


Bijdrage tot de geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche opperbestuur, over Nederlandsch-Indie 
(Leiden, 1880), 177. 
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concrete proposals for the time being.’’*8 With the possible exception of the 
principle of free trade, as advocated by Raynal, and the concept of national — 
instead of commercial-monopolistic — responsibility for colonial affairs the En. 
lightenment offered little in the way of an immediate colonial reform program, 
Its great value was primarily destructive in character; it cleared the way for 
the more practical reforms gradually introduced by the English in their pos. 
sessions in India, which, in conjunction with the colonial ideology of the En. 
lightenment laid the foundation of national sovereignty in the Dutch colonies, 


THE ENGLISH IMPERIAL REVISION 


Just as in France a new note in colonial affairs was sounded by the works of 
Raynal, so in the person of William Bolts, we find a comparable figure in 
English colonial policy. The same year that Raynal’s work appeared (1770), 
Bolts, a former official of the English East India Company and later a justice 
at the High Court of Calcutta, India, published his Considerations on Indian 
affairs. In 1775 a French translation of Bolts’s work appeared as a sequel to 
Raynal’s Histoire des Indes under the title, Etat civil, politique et commercant 
du Bengale,*® so that for a while Raynal was regarded as its author. The Dutch 
publisher Gosse gave the treatise its widest circulation, perhaps in part because 
Bolts was a Dutchman by birth. Not only did Bolts express his sympathy for a 
free-trade economy and for a more humanitarian treatment of the native, but 
he also denounced the legal paradox in the English government of India, 
whereby a commercial company possessed sovereign authority over vast ter- 
ritories.*° As a jurist, Bolts was aware that this sovereign authority exercised 
by the English company detracted from the power and prestige of the British 
nation as a whole; furthermore, English law specifically forbade the usurpation 
of sovereign authority by any corporative commercial body.*! The exercise of 
sovereign powers by the company had led to injustice and corruption, in Bolts’s 
opinion. “Le Gouverneur & le Counseil de la Compagnie, sont tout 4 la fois 
Partie publique qui poursuit les délinquants, Magistrats qui les emprisonment, 
Juges qui les condamnent, Souvereins qui ordonnent l’exécution de la Sen- 
tence.’’3? It was ridiculous to grant a group of merchants unlimited sovereignty, 
because it was an insult to the crown as well as to the potentates and peoples 
of Bengal. Bolts repeatedly stressed the necessity of establishing royal sover- 
eignty over the English possessions in India, and his practical experience 

*8 Platteel, 21. 

* The French translation by Demeunier, which was published at the Hague in 1775 by 
Gosse and Sons has been used because in this edition, Bolts’ work became most widely known. 

® Bolts, 1:45-67; 2:173 ff. 

**On this problem see generally P. E. Roberts in The Cambridge history of the British 
empire (Cambridge, 1929), 4:181-87. Declared Edmund Burke: “The East India Company did 
not seem to be merely a Company formed for the extension of the British commerce, but in 
reality of the whole power and sovereignty of this kingdom sent into the East” (in E. A. Bond 
[ed.], Speeches of the managers and counsel in the trial of Warren Hastings [London, 1859- 
1861], 1:15). 

® Bolts, 2:181. 
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in the English company’s service gave weight to these opinions at a time when 
many in Parliament began to advocate the same views.** 

The colonial relationship which Bolts condemned was the result of a gradual 
process of commercial penetration of India by the English. The empire of the 
Moghuls, founded by Akbar in the sixteenth century, had been divided into 
prov inces (subahs) under a governor (nawab ). These provinces had been divided 
into resorts (sarkars) and each sarkar consisted of a number of parganas. The 
pargana formed the working administrative unit when the English came into 
India. Financial control in the province was not in the hands of the governor, 
who was only the highest military and judicial authority, but it rested with an 
independent official, directly responsible to the Moghul himself, the pro- 
vincial treasurer or diwan. The diwan collected the taxes of the entire province 
and had to send a definite sum each year to Delhi. In the parganas the socalled 
zamindars collected the taxes and were in turn responsible to the diwan. In 
due time both zamindar and diwan obtained a measure of civil authority, and 
the arrangement worked fairly satisfactorily since the nawab and the diwan 
checked each other’s powers. After the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 the pro- 
vincial governors became practically independent rulers, having ‘‘nothing to 
fear but an army from Delhi, which was always coming but never came.”’?+ The 
later governors of Bengal made their office hereditary and for practical pur- 
poses were the only authority with which the English East India Company 
had to deal. In 1757 the company concluded a treaty with the nawab of Bengal, 
who thereby gave the English the zamindari income of some 24 parganas, a 
yearly sum of £28.000. The English did not as yet have “sovereign” powers, 
since they only became landholders under the nawab, who in turn —and in 
name only — stood under the Moghul. From succeeding nawabs the company 
increased its territory and zamindari income, and in 1764 Munro defeated the 
nawab of Bengal, Mir Kasim, and established his son as governor. The new 
nawab was wholly dependent on the English, who intended, in their relations 
with other powers, to use him as a front. Clive, after his return in 1765, 
bolstered the Moghul’s sagging prestige, and in return the company was 
formally given the diwani income of the provinces of Bengal, Orissa, and 
Behar. The English were thus able to establish themselves firmly in the three 
provinces and increase their revenues from them enormously. As a result the 
interest in Indian affairs taken by Parliament grew daily.*® 

“The rapid developments in the East out-distanced the efforts of parliament 
to comprehend and to deal with them.’ Both the company’s friends and the 

*W. Cobbett, Parliamentary history of England from the Norman conquest to 1800 
London, 1857), 16:402 ff.; Sir John Malcolm, The political history of India (London, 1912), 


1:8 ff.; and A. B. Keith, A constitutional history of India 1600-1935 (London, 1936), 100-10. 


“Sir George Dunbar, A history of India from the earliest times to the present day (London, 
1936), chap. 7, especially 199, and chap. 12. 

“Henry Vansittart, Narratives of the transactions in Bengal from 1760 to 1764, (London, 
1777), 1:34-89; 2:67 ff.; Sir Alfred Lyall, Rise and expansion of the British dominion in India 
London, 1910), 57 ff.; and H. H. Dodwell, in The Cambridge history of the British Empire, 
4:166-76. 

“Roberts, in The Cambridge history; 4:182. 
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champions of state control had a strong following in Commons. The former 
could argue, with Warren Hastings, that the distance between India and 
England postulated the necessity of semi-independence on the part of the 
company, whose activities were far “from the reach of more than general 
instruction from the source of its authority, and liable to daily contingencies, 
which require both instant decision and a consistency of system.’’*? Burke, on 
the other hand declared: “It is difficult for the most wise and upright govern. 
ment to correct the abuses of remote delegated power, productive of un. 
measured wealth, and protected by the boldness and strength of the same ill. 
got riches.”°§ As Bolts had pointed out there was much abuse in the company’s 
government of India, and both Clive and Hastings had upon occasion tenta- 
tively suggested that the state should more closely supervise the company’s poli- 
cies to prevent further misgovernment.*® Hastings’ views did not support so 
much the contention that the company should be left entirely alone; he merely 
argued —as he made clear during his impeachment trial —that under the 
circumstances and in the absence of any government supervision over company 
affairs, it was unable to act otherwise.*° By 1770 there were few in Parliament 
who failed to see the necessity of state supervision; most members differed 
primarily as to the extent of this control. The fundamental problem was the 
fact that the company ruled in name of the Moghul; for the English crown it 
would have meant loss of prestige to take the company’s place in India. 

For a few more years the attacks against the company were stayed; then, in 
1772, financial difficulties prompted a government inquiry into company affairs 
(the so-called Select Committee headed by Burgoyne), and its reports were “all 
highly condemnatory.”’*! Evidence of mismanagement was revealed, and re- 
sentment against the company increased sharply. Horace Walpole vented the 
general feeling: “Such a scene of tyranny and plunder has been opened up 
as makes one shudder ... We are Spaniards in our lust for gold and Dutch in 
our delicacy of obtaining it.”*? The company made last-minute attempts to 
conduct its own reform, but Parliament took matters in its own hands with 
the passage of the Regulating Act of 1773, which “remodelled the Constitution 
of the Company at home, remodelled the Constitution of the Company in 
India, and tentatively and incompletely subjected the Company to the super- 
vision of the ministry and the subordinate presidencies to the supervision of the 
supreme Government in Calcutta.”* The appointment of the governor-general 
and of the judiciary were brought under control of the crown. Bitter were the 
attacks of the friends of the company on the act, and one of the company’s 
directors in Commons declared the act to be “a medley of inconsistencies, dic- 


*G. W. Forrest (ed.), Selections from the state papers of the governors-general of India. 
Warren Hastings (Oxford, 1910), 2:92. 

8 Works of Edmund Burke (London, 1906-20), 3:193-94. 

® Dunbar, 364. 

“G. R. Gleig (ed.), Memoirs of Warren Hastings (London, 1841), 3:481 ff. 

“ Roberts, 4:186. 

** Paget-Toynbee (ed.), Letters of Horace Walpole (London, 1876), 8:149. 

* Roberts, 4:188. 
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tated by tyranny, yet bearing throughout each line the mark of ignorance.’’** 
But more and more the concept of complete state control gained ground. 

In 1781 the company became obligated to surrender letters governing its 
relationship to Indian rulers to the government and also to obtain parlia- 
mentary permission for declarations of war; also a parliamentary investigation 
of the Company’s judicial machinery was begun.*® Both Dundas and Fox two 
years later introduced bills seeking increased parliamentary control over com- 
pany affairs,*® but both measures failed partially because of the machinations 
of King George III, who saw in Fox’s bill an opportunity to get rid of the 
unpopular Fox-North ministry which he despised.‘7 

In1784 Pitt’s India Act accomplished substantially the same purpose as Fox’s 
measure, but Pitt had been more successful in neutralizing the opposition of 
the company. Pitt’s measure gave the crown authority to appoint a Board of 
Control, composed of a few ministers, who could send secret instructions to 
the company’s executive in India without notifying the company’s shareholders 
or directors.*8 With this measure the foundation of State control had been 
laid, and under Governor-General Cornwallis, an outsider in company affairs, 
the administrative and judicial structure of the company’s government in 
India was overhauled, without regard for the pressure groups that voiced their 
disapproval. Humanitarianism and regard for native law and usages became 
the cornerstones of the new state-supervised colonial policy.*® 

That the Netherlands, shortly after the decline of the Dutch East India 
Company, were able to follow the new course in colonial administration which 
their English rivals inaugurated in India, was due to the writings and experi- 
ences of Dirk van Hogendorp, who arrived in Bengal at the same time as 
Cornwallis (1786), to take up his duties as bookkeeper at the Dutch trading 
post in Patna.5° By the time of the arrival of van Hogendorp Dutch commerce 
and trade in Patna was entirely dependent on English good will, and this 
forced van Hogendorp, who had hoped to make a fortune in the profitable 


“Cobbett, Parliamentary history, 17:890-91. 

* Tbid., 23:715-17, and James Mill, History of British India, with notes and continuation 
by H. H. Wilson, (London, 1858 ff), 4:482-85. 

“Malcolm, 1:37 ff., and Cobbett, Parliamentary history, 23:1201, 1212, 1276, 1277, 1313, 
1334-35, and 1376. 

*“ Roberts, 4:199-200. 

“See a summary of Pitt’s India Bill in Ramsay Muir, The making of British India (Man- 
chester, 1923), 170 ff., and Mill, 4:395 ff. 

“J. W. Kaye, The administration of the East India company (London, 1853), 1, 89, 333 and 
338. 

For the early life of van Hogendorp consult J. A. Sillem, Dirk van Hogendorp (Amster- 
dam, 1890), 12-43, and D. van Hogendorp, Mémoires du général Dirk van Hogendorp, publiés 
par son petit fils (The Hague, 1887), 32 ff. The history of the Dutch East India Company’s 
settlements in India is dealt with in P. H. van der Kemp, “De Nederlandsche factorijen in 
Voor-Indie in den aanvang der 19e eeuw,” Bijdragen tot de taal land en volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-Indie, 53 (1901), 258 ff., and G. C. Klerk de Reus, “De vermeestering van Chin- 
soera in 1781 en 1795,” Verhandelingen van het Bataviasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen, 38 (1897), passim. A good general summary is H. Terpstra, De opkomst der 
westerkwartieren van de Oost-Indische compagnie (Amsterdam, 1918), 1-4, 56, 63 ff. 
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opium trade, to reconsider his plans and investigate the nature of English 
colonial policy, which so evidently had bested the Dutch and destroyed his 
own visions of wealth.5! He made contact with the English rivals, including 
Cornwallis (“he seems to know his business and is determined to weed out all 
injustice and abuse”’)®? and Sir William Jones, President of the High Court of 
Calcutta and the man who, during a discussion of British government in India, 
had declared: “Surely the principal object of every Government is the hap- 
piness of the governed.”®3 

In the company of such progressive colonial administrators van Hogendorp 
spent much of his leisure time. He also threw himself with great zeal into the 
study of the English administration and land-revenue system in Bengal, which 
under Cornwallis entailed a definite tax setthement with the zamindars.5+ Ad- 
visers of Cornwallis had pointed out that an ordered zamindar settlement would 
increase the confidence of the native population: “Every man will lay out 
money in permanent structures and the expectation of the permanent settle. 
ment produces the happiest results,” as Thomas Law, tax collector of Behar 
wrote in his report of 1778.55 And Munro a few years later could declare that 


the English would only have to “guard the natives from oppression,” and they 
would create the revenue for the mother country.*® 

Thus the immediate and lasting change produced by the imperial revision in 
India, one which van Hogendorp carefully noted and repeatedly indicated in 
his works, was the establishment of national sovereignty coupled with a fixed 
land tax as the chief source of revenue, the one inseparable from and wholly 
dependent on the other. In Raynal, with whose works van Hogendorp was 
well acquainted, another indication is found of the advantages of a land- 
revenue system based upon native ownership of land.5* In his famous and 
widely circulated Berigt (Report) on the conditions of the Dutch Indies in 
1799 van Hogendorp summarized his findings as follows: “The English, be- 
cause of their better administration, because they granted ownership of land 
to the natives and because they separated the government and the revenue of 
their territorial possessions from their commercial interests, have made their 
colonies much more profitable than we [the Dutch], who continue to regard 


*' Platteel, 30, 34. Wrote van Hogendorp later: “I curse Lord Cornwallis, who, because of 
his egotism and typical English pride, has curtailed the trade in opium, and thus has caused 
my financial ruin and has robbed me of the opportunity to return to Europe as soon as pos- 
sible” (In a letter to his brother Gijsbert Karel van Hogendorp, June 7, 1788, MSS Rijksar- 
chief, the Hague. “Van Hogendorp collection,” no. 82). 

5° MSS Rijksarchief, ibid., no. 82. Letter to his brother G. K. van Hogendorp, October 18, 
1786. 

58 Kaye, 1, and Platteel, 27, 36. 

* Lilian M. Penson, in The Cambridge history of the British Empire, 4:442. 

5 Quoted in Kaye, 177. 

58 Thid., 209. 

** Raynal, 1:390. “Osez faire jouir vos nouveaux sujets des douceurs de la propriété. Par- 
tagez-leurs les campagnes qui les ont vu naitre; ils apprendont a les cultiver pour eux. 
Enchainés par ce bienfait, plus encore qu’ils ne l’étoitent par la crainte, ils paieront avec joie 
des tributs qui seront imposés avec modération.” 
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our commercial concern as paramount, while we neglect our territorial 
interests.”’5§ 

But these views came later. During his residence in Bengal, van Hogendorp 
had not quite reached this stage. Upon his return to Indonesia in 1783, van 
Hogendorp made the first attempts to reform the system of colonial administra- 
tion there, but with little immediate result. In the late 1780’s the ruination 
of the Dutch company had not so completely manifested itself as to allow van 
Hogendorp’s views to become very popular with the crusty and wizened old 
company hands.5® 

Coupled to the French ideas, the imperial revision in India introduced a 
new philosophy in colonial affairs: (1) it affirmed the principle of national 
sovereignty over colonial territory; (2) it emphasized humanitarianism as a 
fundamental aspect in the treatment of the native, and (3) it discarded com- 
mercial interests as the chief source of revenue and instead established a 
revenue system based on land and agrarian produce as the main wellspring of 
state income. During the period 1811-16, when the English controlled Java, 
they introduced this land-tax system into the future colonial policy of the 
Dutch. During the turbulent period 1789-1815 in the Netherlands one sees 
these aspects of the new colonial policy become absorbed into the colonial 
regulations of the period, culminating in the justly famous Regeeringsregle- 
ment (Government Regulation) of 1815 and the completion of the imperial 
revision in Indonesia. 


THE DUTCH SYNTHESIS 


The Peace of Paris in 1782, whereby England recognized the independence 
of the American colonies and the subsequent treaties with France and Spain 
(1783) and Holland (1784) mark a turning point in colonial history. The point 
of gravitation in colonial relations was transferred from the Western to the 
Eastern Hemisphere; around the Indian Ocean the final phase of the eight- 
eenth-century struggle for colonial hegemony was to occur.6° The major dif- 
ference between Dutch and English colonial power beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope in the era of uneasy peace after 1784 lay in the ability of the English to 
recognize the need for an imperial revision and to introduce a system of col- 
onial reform which would become the foundation of a later Asiatic empire. 
But in the Netherlands this transition occurred much more slowly, because at 
first, “attempts to reform the Dutch East India Company in the Republic were 
buried under fruitless talk.” The nature of the Dutch government was a 

* Dirk van Hogendorp, Berigt van den tegenwoordigen toestand der bataafse bezittingen in 
Oost-Indie en den handel op dezelve (2nd ed., Delft, 1800), 143. 

® As late as 1795 an official committee of inquiry commissioned by the National Assembly 
of the Batavian Republic could with reference to the Dutch Company declare that “neither 
the interests of the State, nor that of private citizens would be served if this maltreated and 


now sO onerous organization were to be dissolved” (Decreten der provisionele repraesentanten 
van Holland, 2:281 in Les, 8). 


“In this connection see A. Supan, Die territoriale entwicklung der Europdische kolonien 
(Gotha, 1906), 143-46. 
* Platteel, 40. 
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primary cause of this slow start. The Dutch republic lacked the unity and the 
concern for national interest characteristic of the English government. The 
Dutch representative assemblies in the provinces and even the Estates-General 
remained caught within the narrow confines of local and family interests, 
and the powerful regents of Holland, a true oligarchy, had long since 
identified their personal progress with the Dutch Republic’s welfare. In Eng. 
land, party government and the increasing cabinet responsibility as the power 
of the crown declined made national concern for colonial principles of ad- 
ministration possible and desirable. But the Netherlands lacked a strong parlia- 
ment, a strong executive, a strong bureaucracy to provide the necessary bal- 
ance; the Dutch merchants controlled both the decaying company and the 
government, and no impartial investigation of the latter into the activities 
of the former was possible. Even when the Dutch company was in financial 
straits and had to ask for a loan —an occasion which had set off the Parlia- 
mentary investigation in England — Holland satisfied itself with sending out a 
committee of inquiry to Indonesia, which, once in Batavia, was quietly ab- 
sorbed by the corrupt administrative machinery there.®? The republic lacked 
the vision or the power to send out a Cornwallis, a man not identified with 
company interests, yet having the ability to bring about much-needed reform. 

But the Dutch East India Company was getting into a bad way, and some- 
thing had to be done. In 1782 by order of the Provincial Estates of Holland 
(the province which had the greatest financial interest in the company) “the 
directors of the East India Company connected with the Chambers* within 
this province” were “required to give such information to the Most August 
Gentlemen [i.e. of the Provincial Estates of Holland] concerning the affairs 
of the Company as they may request.’”®* In 1795, thirteen years after this 
secret resolution had been passed, the investigation — and the “fruitless talk” — 
was still in progress! But at long last reform seemed under way as the company 
steadily declined. In a report of June 15, 1795, of a committee of investiga- 
tion of the Provisional Representatives of Holland (the new revolutionary 
name for the Provincial Estates of Holland) we read that the members were 
of the opinion that reform was absolutely necessary, but that caution and 
prudence should be observed, for “the fall of the Company would also ruin 


92 J. de Jonge, Opkomst, 12:359-89; J. J. Meinsma, Geschiedenis van de Nederlandsche Oost- 
Indische bezittingen, (Delft, 1872), 1:246 ff., and Les, 21-22. 

* The six chambers of the Dutch East India Company, three of which were in the province 
of Holland, were located in the chief ports of the Netherlands and each, upon the founding 
of the company in 1602, had subscribed a definite capital, receiving dividends accordingly. 
Their combined capital amounted to virtually the entire capital of the company. The cham- 
bers acted at first as autonomous bodies, merely allied for purposes of trade. Through the 
years the company’s executive, “De Heeren Zeventien” (The Seventeen Gentlemen), estab- 
lished its control so firmly however, that the chambers virtually lost their independence, al- 
though nominally the Seventeen remained responsible to them. Separate accounts for each 
chamber were kept, and each had the right to borrow money or make loans regardless of the 
Seventeen’s approval (J. A. van der Chijs, Geschiedenis der stichting der vereenigde com- 
pagnie [Leyden, 1857], 23 ff). 

* Van Berckel, 5. 
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the Republic.”®> The committee thought — and with it the Representatives of 
Holland agreed — that a change in the organization and the membership of 
the directors was, in the main, all that was necessary. The province of Holland 
thereupon introduced a plan based on this report into the Estates-General of 
the republic, which provided for a complete change in the upper personnel 
of the company and the establishment of a “Committee for Indian Trade and 
Possessions” composed of 28 members, as executive organ.®® 

After some opposition from the side of the province of Zeeland (over the 
number of delegates from Zeeland on the new executive committee) the Es- 
tates-General passed a significant resolution on December 24, 1795, embodying 
most of the suggestions of the committee of Provisional Representatives of the 
Province of Holland: (1) as of January 19, 1796, the entire existing executive 
of the company would be dissolved, lower personnel would be discharged but 
would temporarily be requested to continue in their function; (2) final accounts 
were to be rendered to the government by April 30, 1796; (3) a Committee for 
Indian Trade and Possessions would be established; (4) the governor-general 
of the Netherlands Indies would be appointed by the Estates-General “upon 
due recommendation of the Committee,” and (5) the government would have 
the right to inspect the Company’s administration and finances.®* 

Although the company continued to exist in name, in practice it had lost 
practically all power. The new executive (the Committee for Indian Trade 
and Possessions) was to be entirely dependent on the “Sovereign” (state), was to 
be appointed and discharged by it, and the shareholders in the company were 
not to have the slightest authority over its actions. In the opinion of many 
contemporaries the company had been destroyed;** from a later point of view 
it would perhaps be better to say that the company had been “nationalized.”’® 
This action by no means foreshadowed the establishment of imperial revision 
in the Indies, and the effect of the change in executive did not destroy the 
tight oligarchic hold of the merchant classes in Holland on both the company 
and the national government. Because of this the decree of 1795 meant very 
little in the way of colonial reform; the main purpose of the change was to 
salvage the financial interests of a small number of traders, not to lay the 
groundwork of a reform in colonial administration. Only such progressive 
members of the Estates-General as Wiselius and von Liebeherr realized that to 

® Dagblad van het verhandelde door de provisionele repraesentanten van Holland (S.A.E.L.), 
June 15, 1795, 9. 

* Ibid., September 15, 1795, 1-11. 

" Resolutien der Staten-Generaal (Amsterdam, 1796), 1795, 2690 and Decreten der nationale 
vergadering, 1796-1798 (Amsterdam, 1799), 3:282 ff. 

*Such was the opinion, for example, of the noted contemporary colonial reformer Wiselius 
(S. 1. Wiselius, Wederlegging van het nader request van Cras [Amsterdam, 1803], 162 ff.). In 
the official proclamation of the decree of December 24, 1795, to the nation, we read the 
words “The as of now destroyed Netherlands East India Company,” etc. (Resolutien der 
Staten-Generaal, 1795/2, 1696). For a discussion of the problem consult van Berckel, chaps. 1- 
11; Platteel, 42; Les, 22, and D. J. P. Oranje, Het beleid der commissie generaal. De uitwerking 


der beginselen van 1815 in het regeeringsreglement van 1818 (Utrecht, 1936), 7-14. 
“ Platteel, 42, and Les, 16. 
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salvage financial interests was not enough in terms of the future course of 
Dutch colonial policy.”° 

Although as early as 1796, the National Assembly of the Batavian Republic 
spoke of “the possessions of the State in the East and West-Indies’’™ to indicate 
the colonies, thereby implying Dutch national sovereignty over its colonies 
well in advance of the English government’s control over the former company 
possessions in India, these words implied no actual change in colonial con. 
ditions. “The wealth of beautiful slogans notwithstanding,” as one student 
has put it, “everybody understood that the principles of the Revolution would 
have to be handled with care, certainly when it came to granting civil rights 
and liberties to the inhabitants of the Possessions.’’*?? Such matters as free 
trade, reform of the judiciary, and the land-tax principle, which had marked 
Cornwallis’ administration in India were never mentioned; the advice of the 


"72 


new Committee for Indian Trade and Possessions was entirely in the spirit of 
old company practices. Although in the years 1797 and 1798 the committee 
indicated that the Dutch government in Indonesia should “slowly prepare the 
state of public opinion for the important changes which in due time will also 
be introduced in the political principles of government in the Indies,” the 
old company machinery in Batavia, controlled by the crafty Nederburgh, with- 
stood all reform and absorbed whatever observers were sent from Holland to 
investigate colonial conditions. Nederburgh as early as 1795 had indicated that 
he “fully respected the new order in the Republic,” but that in the absence of 
specific orders to the contrary he regarded it as his duty “to maintain the 
existing principles of administration.”’™4 

Even in the section dealing with the colonies in the constitution of 1798 the 
dominant desire expressed was the preservation of the once so profitable com- 
pany for the benefit of the entire nation. It was not until 1800 that the state 
actually took over the assets and liabilities of the company and brought the 
organization officially to an end.*5 The only notable contribution made to the 
new policy by the Batavian Republic was perhaps the report of the colonial 
committee to the National Assembly drafted by Wiselius, Fijnje, Ondaatje, 
von Liebeherr, and other liberals on April 22, 1797. It declared that the 
inhabitants of the overseas territories had an indisputable right to self-govern- 
ment, including police and justice, but that the state was required to provide 
protection against foreign or internal aggression and that, to defray these costs, 
the state was entitled to levy taxes on both the products of trade and agri- 
culture.*® This would in effect have meant a taxation of the company’s con- 
tinually declining trade; for nowhere is there an indication that the writers 

H. T. Colenbrander, Gedenkstukken der algemeene geschiedenis van Nederland (vestiging 
van den eenheidsstaat 1795-1798) (The Hague, 1905), 2:21, and Les, 25. 

Van Berckel, 73. 

7 Platteel, 42. 

7% De Jonge, 12:425. 

% Ibid. 

* Van der Kroef, 134; see footnote 8 above. 


7 MSS Rijksarchief, the Hague, “Secrete notulen (resoluties) committee tot den Oost- 
Indischen handel en bezittingen 1796/1798, December 18 and 21, 1797. 
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of the report believed that the state, on the basis of national sovereignty and 
in view of the “oneness and indivisibility of the Batavian Republic” of which 
they were forever talking, should defray its costs through a land-tax and ter- 
ritorial revenue. Not until the return of van Hogendorp and the publication 
of his treatises did the concept of free trade and taxation of bodemvruchten 
(fruits of the soil) begin to gain ground. As a result “the work of Wiselius c. s., 
Jacking a sound financial and economic basis,” could not but become “a 
flimsy structure of legal directives without a real and concrete background.“7* 
Hence most of the work of the revolutionnaries during the Batavian Repub- 
lic merely reflected a clinging to the established situation so characteristic of the 
company executives; in this respect too, as one student has written, a com- 
parison of the Batavian Revolution with the French Revolution is a comparison 
of “weak tea to bubbling champagne.”’*5 

Perhaps the most important reason for the ineffectiveness of reforms of the 
Batavian Republic was the chaotic condition in the Indies. The Batavian 
Republic, since its inception was at war with England, and that country 
made eager use of the agreement drafted in 1788 with the Dutch Republic, 
that in case of war in Europe, the colonial possessions of each country might 
be occupied by the other for purposes of defense.*® When the Dutch Stad- 
holder William V escaped to England during the revolution he complied with 
the wishes of the English government and in 1795, from his castle in Kew, 
instructed the Dutch government in the Indies to “admit the troops and ships 
sent out by His Brittanic Majesty and to consider them as troops and ships of 
an allied and friendly nation, which is trying to prevent a French invasion of 
the colony.”’° Using these “letters from Kew,” the English by 1798 had oc- 
cupied practically all Dutch possessions in the Indies except Java and a few 
scattered posts throughout the archipelago. British naval supremacy made all 
communications with the republic exceedingly difficult, and in Batavia frantic 
efforts were made to strengthen defenses against the impending English 
invasion. 

Despite the reluctance of top officials to follow the idealistic colonial reforms 
advocated by the Batavian Republic the majority of the Dutch in the Indies 
at this time were wholly under the sway of the writers of Enlightenment and 
revolution; “French was better known among them than English.’’®! But the 
executive of the company in Java, headed by such die-hards as Nederburgh, 
Siberg, and Alting turned a deaf ear to all demands for a practical realization 
of the new ideology in colonial policy. Although from 1795 to 1810 the Nether- 

7 Les, 100. 


*®J. K. Steinmetz, Aantekeningen over de geschiedenis van de Nederlandsche staatsschuld 
(Amsterdam, 1947), 68. 

* Colenbrander, 2:820. 

© Ibid., 821, 

* Bernard H. Viekke, Nusantara, a history of the East Indian archipelago (Cambridge, 1945), 
217; see also F. De Haan, “Jacobijnen te Batavia,” Tijdschrift van het Bataviasch Genootschap, 
41 (1899), 103 ff.; J. Hageman, “Geschiedenis van het Bataafsche en Hollandsche gouvernement 
op Java,” Tijdschrift van het Bataviasch Genootschap, 4 (1855), 333 ff. and 5 (1856), 164 ff., and 
0. Collet, L’ile de java sous la domination frangaise (Bruxelles, 1910), 18-43. 
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lands were under the complete domination of France, and although Neder. 
burgh and Alting both belonged to that group of the Dutch oligarchy which 
had always opposed the authority of the stadholders of Orange, they did not 
give way to French-inspired pressure on their administration, and certainly 
did not contemplate surrendering Java to the British. They proposed to steer 
a middle course, firmly resisting all liberal trends in the Indies as well as in 
their own country.*? Such progressive administrators as Dirk van Hogendorp, 
who once having returned to the Indies dared to voice criticism, were promptly 
arrested by Nederburgh.** As the tumultuous events progressed and the Bata- 
vian Republic was transformed into the Kingdom of Holland under Louis 
Napoleon, Java, now largely left to its own devices, kept its economic head 
above water by trading freely with all ships that could break through the 
British blockade. It even experienced a measure of prosperity now that the 
tight monopolistic hold of the company was broken and a beginning was made 
with the opening up of trade. In 1808, for example, the state treasury at 
Batavia showed a favorable balance of two million guilders.*+ 

This was the kind of proof young Dirk van Hogendorp and his colleagues 
were anxious to obtain. As early as 1792, while still in Java and before his ar- 
rest, van Hogendorp had sent his brother Gijsbert, an up-and-coming poli- 
tician, a concise résumé of his views in his “Short criticism on Indian affairs” 
and his ‘““Memoire”’ (note) of July 2, 1796.85 Gijsbert van Hogendorp, who in 
his travels in France and England before the revolution had come to embrace 
much of the changing ideology of government and of colonial policy, was 
fertile ground for his brother’s concepts.86 Like Dirk, Gijsbert became con- 
vinced of the evils of monopoly and the bountiful blessings of free trade, and, 
like Dirk, he came also to believe that “it would be much better for the State if 
it took the great advantages offered by the East Indian Possessions under its 
exclusive care.’’§? In his Treatise on the East Indian trade Gijsbert presented 
a detailed plan of colonial reform, based upon his brother’s recommendations 
and showing the deep influence of the French and English colonial ideas.’ 
In 1799, Dirk, who had been able to escape from prison, returned to Holland 
and that same year his Berigt was published. It offered an interested public an 
entirely new justification of colonial expansion; it advocated free trade and 
national control, but it also gave the more conservative elements in the re- 

® Hageman, 335. 

% Sillem, 43 ff. In considering the relations between Nederburgh and van Hogendorp, it 
should be noted that the former’s father, who belonged to the anti-Orangist faction, had been 
removed from a lucrative position to make place for van Hogendorp’s brother (Vlekke, 222, 
note 18). 

* De Jonge, 13:294. 

PD. van Hogendorp, “Korte en vrije aanmerkingen over den teegenwoordige staat in de 
Oost-Indische maatschappij en de belangens van de staat in de Oost-Indische bezittingen en 
handel,” unpublished, a resumé in Sillem, Dirk van Hogendorp, 50 ff. 

8 L. G. Verberne, Gijsbert Karel’s leerjaren (Amsterdam, 1931), 21 ff., and MSS Rijksarchief, 
the Hague. “Van Hogendorp collection,” nos. 12-18. 

MSS Rijksarchief, ibid., no. 82. 

8G. K. van Hogendorp, Verhandelingen over den Oost-Indischen Handel (Amsterdam, 
1801/02), 3:15-65. 
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public no cause for alarm, for Dirk van Hogendorp urged caution in the ap- 
plication of the Enlightenment’s “natural rights” program to the natives of 
the colonies. “Complete political liberty, to which on natural grounds all 
human beings have an indisputable right, would, in view of the imperfect state 
of civilization of the Javanese, be the most disadvantageous gift which one 
could possibly give them at this time.’’®® 

Dirk was first of all a practical man, and so was Gijsbert; both realized that 
their success depended upon financial results in the first place. So popular did 
Dirk’s views become that the government of the Batavian Republic invited him 
to become a member of still another committee to determine the colonial 
policy of the state. This committee brought the issue between the die-hards 
and the progressives to national attention.®® In 1802 Nederburgh in all haste 
published the views of the conservative element, sharply attacking Dirk’s 
Berigt, and Dirk in turn replied with his Further explanation, which notably 
found favor with the chief executive of the republic at that time, the Councilor 
Schimmelpenninck.*! In 1803 the government partially opened the cultivation 
of spices and coffee in the Indies to private enterprise, and ultimately under 
the Kingdom of Holland the old colonial system was dealt the death blow. In 
his Council of State:‘Louis Napoleon assembled, almost exclusively, progressives 
in colonial affairs.®2 Although Dirk had hoped to be sent to the Indies as 
governor-general to put his system to the test, Marshal Willem Daendels was 
appointed instead, and he was given extraordinary powers by King Louis 
Napoleon to inaugurate a complete reform of the administration. 

Although theoretically charged with carrying out the Charter of 1803, a 
colonial regulation drafted by Dirk van Hogendorp and Nederburgh and 
filled with vacuities of compromise, Daendels’ regime (1808-11), which passed 
like a tornado over Java, definitely laid the first solid cornerstone of imperial 
revision in Indonesia.®* Daendels established agricultural produce deliveries 
and forced labor as part of government taxation and thus introduced the land- 
tax principle to the Indies as a major source of government revenue.®* Having 
a “strong feeling of representing the State,” as Cornwallis had, “he was ab- 
solutely determined to re-establish the prestige of the then still nominally 
independent Dutch state whose prestige had suffered so much during the period 
of the Batavian Republic.’ Native civil servants were appointed as direct 
subordinates of a faraway king, and in the lowest levels of native population 


*D. van Hogendorp, Berigt, 9. 

© Van Berckel, 134—45. 

"DPD. W. Schiff, De koloniale politiek onder R. J. Schimmelpenninck (Amsterdam, 1864), 23. 

® Hageman, op. cit., 5 (1856), 166, and Platteel, 58-59. 

* The Charter of 1803 was largely a victory for the Nederburgh faction, little or no free 
cultivation being allowed and trade monopoly being endorsed (Oranje, 20-21). 

“H.W. Daendels, Staat der Nederlandsche Oostindische bezittingen onder het bestuur van 
den Gouveneur-Generaal Herman Willem Daendels, in de jaren 1808-1811 (The Hague, 1814), 
12-45, and S. van Deventer, Bijdragen tot de kennis van het landelijk stelsel op Java (Zalt- 
Bommel, 1865-1866), 1:19 ff. 

*D. W. van Welderen Rengers, The failure of a liberal colonial policy, Netherlands East 
Indies 1816-1830 (The Hague, 1947), 17-18. 
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the concept of national sovereignty came to be firmly established. Although 
Daendels’ measures aroused widespread criticism, especially from the old guard 
led by Nederburgh, his regime was a highlight in Dutch colonial policy. Prac- 
tically all of Dirk van Hogendorp’s ideas were carried out by Daendels: 
national sovereignty, native land ownership, a land tax, judicial reform, free 
trade, etc. When Daendels was ultimately recalled (a few months before the 
English captured Java), his work was complete. The English administrators, 
notably Lieutenant Governor Sir Thomas Raffles, largely followed in Daendels’ 
footsteps, perfecting the land tax (then called land-rent) system and continuing 
to pervade the native world with the new ideas of colonial sovereignty. 

When in 1813 the Netherlands finally shook off the chains of French domi- 
nation and the eldest son of the escaped stadholder returned as William I, 
the creation of the new state and the application of the national principle in 
the Netherlands itself was largely the work of Gijsbert Karel van Hogendorp, 
who became the dominant political figure in the Netherlands after 1814.%7 His 
political activity in the Netherlands need not concern us here, but his colonial 
policy was wholly in line with that of his brother. Influenced by van Hogen- 
dorp, the State Council of the new kingdom informed the monarch that the 
days of the East India Company were gone forever and that the task of the 
state in regard to the colonies was one of enlightenment, civilization, and the 
furthering of economic progress. Although William had rather autocratic 
tendencies — which the constitution furthered by leaving him all authority in 
colonial matters —he gave the three commissioners-general who were sent to 
re-establish Dutch rule in the Indies a set of instructions which clearly indi- 
cated that the imperial revision had also become part of his philosophy.% 
Once in the Indies the commissioners transformed, in the opinion of one 
student, “the possessions of the United Netherlands into the Netherlands East 
Indies.”®® The vision of Dirk van Hogendorp was realized. 


CONCLUSION 


National sovereignty, humanitarianism, development of the national terri- 
tory and its resources: these were the three key words of modern Dutch 
colonial policy. The entire course of the nineteenth century was taken up 
with the nominal application of these three principles, the frequently un- 
paralled economic rapacity notwithstanding. For the cumbersome and ill- 
defined relationship between the Dutch East India Company and the native 
rulers was substituted the principle of national sovereignty based on the 
premise that the Indies were an integral part of the realm. From this flowed the 
once popular idea of equal partnership within a Netherlands Commonwealth of 
nations, comprising Holland, Indonesia, Surinam, and the Netherlands Antilles 


% M. L. van Deventer, “Daendels en Raffles,” De Indische gids 13, (1891), 341-63, 524-69, 
792-818 is a brief but useful summary. 

“ Jan and Annie Romein, Erflaters van onze beschaving (Amsterdam, 1939), 3:23 ff. 

© Platteel, 110. 

* Oranje, 298. 
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under the crown.!& From the instructions to the commissioners-general in 
1815 through the well-known motions of Soetardjo and Wiwoho in 1936 and 
1940, envisaging autonomy within the Dutch Empire,’®! to the agreements 
reached at the Hague in November 1949, runs the uninterrupted trend of 
national and sovereign integration.!°%? The nineteenth century also laid the 
foundation of the new policy of humanitarianism known as the ethische 
politiek (ethical policy): education, public health, and social welfare became 
major concerns of colonial statecraft.1° Finally the period of Dutch monarchy 
in the Indies was the era of unprecedented exploration and exploitation of the 
national resources, the age of the opening up of the interior to private West- 
ern enterprise,°* the days when the fruits of the soil provided greater riches 
than the commercial practice of the older company officials had ever mustered. 

The nineteenth century in Indonesia thus saw the application of the imperial 
revision theory. Paramount was the concept that national political control 
should go hand in hand with taxation of the soil and its products. In the 
years before the outbreak of World War II a controversy raged, for example, 
concerning the right of the state to give out in concessions the land belonging 
to the reserve of the village, the so-called woeste gronden (uncultivated land). 
Scholars maintained that such concessions were illegal since native customary 
rights were thereby violated. But the government declared that on the basis 
of its “domain declaration” (whereby all land not in private, i.e., native, 
ownership formed part of the public domain) it held undisputed sovereignty 
over the land and that native rights were restricted in terms of that sover- 
eignty.1° This incident illustrates ad oculos the theory of colonial sovereignty. 
The government refused to surrender its unrestricted right to the ownership 
of the domain, for to do so, it was argued in official circles, would mean an 
invitation to the abolition of national sovereignty as well. 

The Indonesian revolution has destroyed this concept of colonial sovereignty 
as a matter of course — and justly so. But the current of imperial integration 
which the imperial revision also helped to establish is not thereby necessarily 
gone. In the development of the British Empire in the nineteenth century the 
harmonious co-operation of the member nations augured a new stage in colonial 
relations. And that stage, it would appear, is now being entered into by the 
Netherlands-Indonesian Union. 


™ See generally A. H. H. Stolk, Organisatie der rijkseenheid (Utrecht, 1939). 

™ Handelingen van den Volksraad (Batavia, 1919 ff.), 1936-37, ond. 26; 1937-38, p. 10; 
1938-39, ond. 93-st. 1; 1939-40, ond. 96-st. 13. 

1 J. A. Eigeman, De afbouw van het nieuwe koninkrijk (Amsterdam, 1946), chaps. 1-111. 

#8 J. S. Furnivall, Netherlands India: a study of plural economy (Cambridge, Mass., 1945), 
225 ff. is a useful summary. 

™D. H. Burger, “Structuurveranderingen in de Javaanse samenleving,” Indonesie, 2 
(1949), 381 ff. 

A. D. A. de Kat Angelino, Staatkundig beleid en bestuurszorg in Nederlandsch-Indie 
(The Hague, 1931), 2:461-63. 
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FTER GRADUATION from Yale College in 1928 Raymond Kennedy 
began, almost fortuitously, a career in Far Eastern affairs by teaching for 
a year at the Brent School in the Philippines. Then, a year later, he became a 
field representative for General Motors in what was then called the Nether. 
lands East Indies. As the peripatetic automobile salesman discovered the cul- 
tural riches of the fabulous Indies, he became progressively less interested in 
American machines and more fascinated by Indonesian people. This led him 
to give up his commercial job and return to his alma mater in New Haven 
for graduate study in anthropology and sociology. He knew well that “he who 
would bring home the wealth of the Indies must carry the wealth of the Indies 
with him.” Thus began the academic career of one of American’s pioneer 
scholars in the field of Southeast Asian studies. 

Born December 11, 1906, in Holyoke, Massachusetts, Raymond Kennedy 
died 44 years later in the heart of tropical Java. He and Robert Doyle, a Time 
correspondent, were driving eastward by jeep from Bandoeng on April 27 or 
28, 1950, when they were held up and murdered by unidentified assailants. 
This fatal trip to Indonesia had been undertaken in order to carry out an 
extensive research project in the field of culture contact and acculturation in 
Indonesia. 

Between 1932 and 1947, Kennedy built up at Yale a one-man center for 
Southeast Asian studies. This was begun with work on a collection of books on 
Indonesia already in Yale Library. In connection with this documentary aspect 
of his work, he assisted in assembling data on Southeast Asia for the Yale Cross 
Cultural Survey; he also compiled an extensive bibliography on the peoples 
and cultures of Indonesia which was published in 1945. During the same period 
he wrote books and numerous articles on Indonesia and inaugurated at Yale 
a graduate seminar in the field. All these efforts bore fruit in 1947 in the cre- 
ation of a Southeast Asian area and language studies program at Yale, with a 
five-year Carnegie grant totaling $150,000. In his last letter to the writer he was 
concerned with the perennial problem of all area programs — that of obtain- 
ing the support and co-operation of related disciplines in order to create an 
adequate interdisciplinary program of teaching and research. This millennium 
is yet to come in Southeast Asian studies. 

During World War II, Raymond Kennedy served as a consultant for the 
Ethnogeographic Board, the Department of State, and other governmental 
agencies. These wartime duties he was happy to leave in 1945 in order to 
return to full-time teaching and research at Yale. Here he was not only a 
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pioneer in Southeast Asian studies but also an able and popular lecturer in 
undergraduate courses in anthropology and sociology. Because of his vivid 
descriptions of life in the forests of Malaya, the undergraduates gave him the 
nickname of “‘Jungle Jim.” Newcomers to his classes were sometimes shocked 
by his debunking of their cherished popular beliefs, but those who stayed to 
learn came to realize that their dynamic teacher was a man of deep convictions 
concerning human welfare and the complex problems of man living at peace 
with his fellows. In view of his attitude toward social problems and human 
welfare, it is indeed ironical that he should have met his death by violence in 
a country for whose independence he had argued so strenuously. 

This maverick professor was a Phi Beta Kappa, a member of Sigma Xi, a 
full professor and permanent officer of Yale University. He was also an officer 
in various learned societies and a director of the Far Eastern Association. In 
his later work, Raymond Kennedy was assisted by Ruby Jo Reeves whom he 
married in 1939. Also a Ph.D. in sociology, she was about to join her husband 
in Indonesia when the tragic news of his death came. Their daughter, Ellen 
Reeves, was born in 1948. 

Everyone who has worked long with Raymond Kennedy as student or as 
colleague has become the richer for it; we have all lost a part of ourselves in 
his death. 


PUBLICATIONS OF RAYMOND KENNEDY 


The major work of Kennedy’s career, an extensive ethnography of Indonesia, has not yet 

been published. His principal published works are listed herewith. 

1934 Bark-cloth in Indonesia. Journal of the Polynesian Society, 43:229-43. 

1936 A survey of Sumatra. American anthropologist, 38:145-48. 

1937 A survey of Indonesian civilization. In Studies in the science of society, G. P. Murdock, 
ed. New Haven: Yale University Press. 

1938 Outline of cultural materials (co-author). New Haven: Yale University Press. 2nd ed. 
1941, rev. ed. 1945. Yale anthropological studies, vol. 3. 

1939 The “kulturkreislehre” moves into Indonesia. American anthropologist, 41:163-169. 

1941 The historical background of anti-Semitism. Yivo bleter, 18:184—-91. 

1942 The ageless Indies. New York: John Day. 

1942 The position and future of the Jews in America. In Jews in a Gentile world, I. Graeber 
and S. H. Britt, eds. New York: Macmillan. 

1942 Sociology in American colleges (with R. J. R. Kennedy). American sociological review, 
7:661-75. 

1942 Contours of culture in Indonesia. Far Eastern quarterly, 2:5-14. 

1943 Islands and peoples of the Indies. Washington: Smithsonian Institution. War _ back- 
ground studies, no. 14. 

1943. Races and peoples of the Indies. In The Netherlands, B. Landheer, ed. Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 

1943 Fabulous riches of the Indies. Science digest, 13:7-10. 

1943 Background of Gentile-Jewish relations. Jewish forum, 26:53-54, 85-86. 

1943 Acculturation and administration in Indonesia. American anthropologist, 45:185-90. 

1943 Dutch charter for the Indies. Pacific affairs, 16:216-23. 

1944 Contours of culture in Indonesia. In Annual report of the Smithsonian Institution, 
1943. Washington. 

1944 Applied anthropology in the Dutch East Indies. Transactions, New York Academy of 
Sciences, ser. 2, 6:157-62. 

1944 Races and peoples of the Indies. Knickerbocker weekly, 4, no. 27:9-13. 

1944 Postwar Indonesian educational needs. Far Eastern survey, 13:195-98. 

1944 Rice growers of the Indies. Christian science monitor, Oct. 20. 
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Keperloean-keperloean Rakjat Indonesia Sesoedah Perang, Soeara Indonesia, Dec. 15: 
19-21. 

The islands and peoples of the South Seas and their cultures. Philadelphia: American 
Philosophical Society. 

Bibliography of Indonesian peoples and cultures. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
Yale anthropological studies, vol. 4. 

The colonial crisis and the future. In The science of man in the world crisis, R. Linton, 
ed. New York: Columbia University Press. 

Razas y pueblos de las Indias holandesas. In La nacion holandesa, B. Landheer, ed. 
Mexico City: Fondo de la Cultura Economica. 

Indonesian politics and parties. Far Eastern survey, 14:129-32. 

Malaya: colony without plan. Far Eastern survey, 14:22 

Status of British Borneo. Far Eastern survey, 14:243—46. 

The colonial crisis. In When peoples meet, B. Stern and A. Locke, eds. New York: 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge. 

The people of the Netherlands East Indies. Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1945, no. 7. 

Dutch plan for the Indies. Far Eastern survey, 15:97-102. 

Status quo for Malaya. Far Eastern survey, 15:134-37. 

The test in Indonesia. Asia and the Americas, 46:341-45. 

Truce in Indonesia. Far Eastern survey, 17:65-68. 

Indonesia in crisis. Foreign policy reports, no. 24:174-87. (with Paul Kattenberg.) 

Southeast Asia and Indonesia. In Most of the world, Ralph Linton, ed. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 





ALLIED COUNCIL FOR JAPAN* 


The termination of World War II saw the creation of a number of inter- 
national organizations covering different phases of international life, of which 
the Allied Council for Japan is one of the two relevant to the occupation of 
Japan, the other being the Far Eastern Commission. Perhaps the most striking 
characteristic of this council has been the paralysis from which it has suffered 
during the greater part of its existence. Other international bodies of similar 
nature may not have proved to be uniformly effective, but the ineffectiveness 
of the Allied Council for Japan has been outstanding. Of the sixty-four meet- 
ings convened between August 7, 1947, and December 21, 1949, when the 
Soviet delegate walked out of the council, fifty-three were declared adjourned 
by the chairman in less than a minute after he had called them to order. 

Why has this council functioned so ineffectively? The writer attributes the 
cause to the power politics of the nations sitting on it. In the beginning, the 
establishment of this council was not an act of wholehearted international co- 
operation, but a reluctant compromise between the various interested nations,1 
and the proceedings have all reflected the policies and interests of the member 
countries vis a vis Japan. The British, Chinese, and Soviet members, desirous 
of a more influential role in the administration of the occupation, sought to 
broaden the functions of the council to the maximum extent permitted by the 
term of reference. On the other hand, the American chairman, representing 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, tried, with greater success, to 
confine the functions of the council within the narrowest possible limits, thus 
minimizing its effects on occupation policy and operations.” It appeared that 
these two forces constituted something of a balance in the council until its 
thirty-eighth meeting when the balance finally broke down, since which time 
the council has been in a stultified state. 

As may be recalled, shortly after Japan’s surrender, the United States pro- 
posed to set up a Far Eastern Advisory Commission (FEAC) composed of eleven 


* Mr. Immanuel C. Y. Hsu, the author of these comments, worked with the Chinese dele- 
gation to the Allied Council for Japan for more than two years and was a member of the 
China Mission in Tokyo. He is at present a Harvard-Yenching fellow, working toward his 
Ph.D. degree in diplomatic history, and during the past year he was engaged in research work 
at the University of Minnesota. 

* Werner Levi, “International control of Japan,” Far Eastern survey, September 25, 1946. 

*In the first meeting, the Soviet member suggested the appointment of three deputy secre- 
tary-generals of the council, since the secretary-general was American. They would be one each 
from the Soviet Union, the British Commonwealth, and China. After long discussion, the 
chairman agreed to it, but his ensuing cool attitude caused the British and the Russian dele- 
gates to withhold their men. In the third meeting, April 30, 1946, the Chinese delegate sug- 
gested setting up four subcommittees under the council in order to facilitate its work, a 
proposal which was, however, flatly refused by the chairman. 
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nations? to recommend “on the formulation of policies, principles and stand- 
ards by which the fulfillment by Japan of its obligations under the instrument 
of surrender may be determined,” and also “on the necessary steps and on the 
machinery required to ensure the strict compliance by Japan with the pro- 
visions of the instrument of surrender.’ The Soviet Union refused to partici- 
pate in it because of its advisory nature; she wanted an international control 
commission for Japan. A compromise was reached at the Moscow Conference 
on December 27, 1945, which provided that, instead of FEAC, there be set up a 
Far Eastern Commission (FEC) composed of the same eleven nations with its 
seat at Washington, and an Allied Council for Japan (ACJ) composed of four 
nations — the United States, the Soviet Union, China, and the British Com- 
monwealth — with its seat at Tokyo. The function of FEC was to formulate 
the policies and principles relating to the occupation, while those of AC] were 
to consult with and advise the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
(SCAP) in regard to “the implementation of the Terms of Surrender, the oc- 
cupation and control of Japan, and of directives supplementary thereto, and 
for the purpose of exercising the control authority herein granted.... The 
Supreme Commander. ..will consult and advise with the Council in advance 
of the issuance of orders on matter of substance, the exigencies of the situation 
permitting. ... And, if, regarding the implementation of policy decisions of the 
Far Eastern Commission on questions concerning a change in the regime of 
control, fundamental changes in the Japanese constitutional structure, and a 
change in the Japanese Government as a whole, a member of the Council 
disagrees with the Supreme Commander (or his Deputy), the Supreme Com- 
mander will withhold the issuance of orders on these questions pending agree- 
ment thereon in the Far Eastern Commission.’’® This is the “control authority” 
of the advisory-natured Allied Council for Japan. 

The first meeting was opened by the Supreme Commander in person in the 
Meiji Building, Tokyo, at 10 A.M., April 5, 1946. The Soviet Union was repre- 
sented by Lieutenant General Kuzma N. Derevyanko, China by Lieutenant 
General Chu Shih-ming, and the British Commonwealth by the Honorable W. 
MacMahon Ball of Australia. Each member was accompanied by a small group 
of advisers and assistants. The Supreme Commander urged the members to 
give constructive advice on the problem of occupation. He designated Major 
General Marquat to be his deputy as chairman of the council, because his 
manifold duties would not permit him to sit with the council. Shortly after, 
Minister George Atcheson, Jr., arrived in Tokyo as chief of Diplomatic Section, 
SCAP, and he replaced General Marquat as deputy chairman of the Allied 
Council for Japan. Mr. Atcheson died in an airplane accident in August 1947. 


* These eleven nations are: U.S., U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, China, Australia, France, Neth- 
erlands, Canada, India, New Zealand, and the Philippine Commonwealth. 

* Occupation of Japan, policy and progress (Washington, 1947), p. 7. State Department 
publication, number 2671. 

° The official title of the British member is: Member representing jointly the United King- 
dom, Australia, New Zealand, and India. 

® Occupation of Japan, 72, 73. 
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Mr. William Sebald, then deputy chief of the Diplomatic Section, SCAP, was 
appointed to succeed him and has held the post since that time. 

Between April 5, 1946, and December 21, 1949, the council held altogether 
102 meetings, regular and special. Regular sessions were held on Wednesday of 
every other week, and special meetings, which might be requested by any mem- 
ber on 24-hour notice, were held on four occasions during the period men- 
tioned. All meetings were open to the press and the general public. 

According to the rules of procedure adopted by the council on September 4, 
1946, subjects for discussion might relate to any phase of the occupation.? The 
usual practice was for members to notify the secretary-general five days ahead 
of the scheduled meeting of their desire to have specific topics discussed. At that 
meeting the chairman or SCAP experts would present the necessary data and 
information, and the ensuing discussion might lead to the submission of a 
recommendation or recommendations to SCAP by the council as a whole or 
by a single member of it. Frequently SCAP presented reports and solicited 
comments or recommendations on them. After the thirty-eighth meeting, how- 
ever, when the freedom of members to propose subjects for discussion was 
severely restricted, there was a sharp decline in the number of topics suggested 
for discussion.® 

Council discussion resulted in the submission to SCAP of a number of sug- 
gestions and recommendations, but whether these were accepted and imple- 
mented, it was impossible for anyone outside of SCAP to know since SCAP 
did not report its decisions. Replying to a question put by the Soviet member 
at the thirteenth meeting, the chairman said: “...the final action of the 
Supreme Commander reflects the action he has taken on recommendations. . .. 
There is no suggestion in the Terms of Reference that the Supreme Com- 
mander shall in each instance explain to the Council why he accepts their 
advice or why he does not.” In fact, the acceptance of suggestions by the 
Supreme Commander was so rare that it became exceptional.® 

Whatever importance the council may have enjoyed initially either as a 
symbol or as a tool of international compromise was reduced sharply in the 
course of its thirty-eighth meeting on August 7, 1947. On that occasion the 
Soviet member proposed as a topic for discussion the outlook for development 
of Japanese exports in connection with the reopening of private foreign trade. 
In rejecting the discussion, the American chairman informed the council that 
SCAP would no longer furnish it with data or information on request since 
it was not required by the council’s terms of reference to do so and wished to 

‘Among the subjects discussed in the early meetings were: the purge, government food 
policy, the zaibatsu, demilitarization, repatriation, labor, public health, coal mining, general 
election, fisheries rights, religion, education reform, land reform, police reform, etc. 

*Of the fifty-eight subjects discussed in the entire one hundred and two meetings within 
the period under consideration, only eleven were proposed after the thirty-eighth meeting. 


Seven of them were presented by the American chairman, three by the Soviet member, and 
one by the British member. 


* Of the very few that have been found acceptable, the British member contributed opinions 


on the land reform, stabilization of wages and prices, and repatriation. The Chinese and Rus- 
sian members contributed on the temporary nationalization of coal mines. 
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avoid the “impositions with which the practice in question has burdened it 
since the earliest days of the Council.”!® Stating that “the Soviet member js 
not justified in placing this subject on the agenda for the collection of infor. 
mation,” because “the practice has been largely unproductive of usefulness in 
advancing the purposes of the Occupation,” he added: “It has been made 
abundantly clear that it has been a misuse of the Council to employ it as an 
information collection agency.”!! When the Soviet members started rebuttal, 
the chairman declared in a severe tone: “General Headquarters has found it 
impracticable to compile the specialized report requested, and I think that J, 
as Chairman and United States Member, have made it clear that I do not 
favor discussion of the subject... .”!* 

On the following day, at the instance of the chairman, the secretary-general 
of the council circulated a memorandum among the members to the effect 
that SCAP was discontinuing the practice of compiling detailed information 
for the use of the council except in case of “appropriate need.’”” Members, when 
proposing subjects for the agenda, were henceforth asked to provide “specific 
indication what purpose the subject is intended to serve.’ Furthermore, the 
form of the agenda was announced as changed without the prior concurrence 
of the other members of the council.!* The Soviet member, in a letter dated 
August 13, 1947, protested that the chairman did not have the right to alter 
unilaterally the rules of procedure and requested that the matter be placed 
on the agenda for discussion at the next meeting. This request was not granted. 
The British and Chinese members did not express open dissatisfaction, because 
they had much earlier learned the uselessness of protest. 

The restriction placed on the members’ freedom to propose topics for dis- 
cussion represented a departure from procedural rules adopted at the four- 
teenth meeting, which stated, “Subject matter for discussion at Council meet- 
ings will be without restriction on all phases of the Occupation.” At that meet- 
ing, the then American chairman had said that the rules were “acceptable to 
all Members” and “will be observed by all Members.”!4 Although the terms of 
reference did not expressly forbid the chairman to alter unilaterally the rules 
of procedure, his action did violate the previous agreement reached in the 
second meeting that questions of procedure would be determined by the 
council as a whole. 

It is debatable whether the change in procedure exerted any but a psycho- 
logical effect on the British and Chinese members. When the council was first 
established, all three members — Soviet, British, Chinese — had tried to exercise 
“the control authority” granted by the terms of reference. Failing in that, the 
British and the Chinese members had accepted the unhappy fact that their 


Verbatim minutes, thirty-eighth meeting. 
1 Ibid. 


2 Thid. 

** The original heading, “Subject for discussion,” was altered to “Subject proposed for dis- 
cussion,” and other agenda headings — “Scope of information desired,” “Specific information 
desired on progress to date,” and “References” — were deleted. 

“Verbatim minutes, fourteenth meeting. 
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roles in the council were to remain unimportant; but the Soviet member had 
then resorted to the practice of requesting specific information from SCAP —a 
procedure occasionally employed by the British and Chinese members also, 
since it was the general belief that the data were necessary in order to formulate 
recommendations to SCAP. The chairman appeared to be annoyed not so much 
by the requests for information as by the nature of the information sought and 
by the fact that it was the Soviet member who generally initiated the requests.1 

“SCAP’s conduct of the occupation, though on the whole efficient, has been by 
no means perfect. ‘The questions asked and criticism made by the Soviet mem- 
ber were usually directed at some weak point in SCAP policies and appeared 
designed to create a public forum for the Soviet standpoint and for embar- 
rassing the supreme commander. Criticism, whether directed at SCAP or at the 
Japanese government, which was responsible to the former, was most offensive 
to SCAP, because it implied the ineffectiveness of the occupation controls as 
well as the impropriety of the actions taken. The Americans felt that the ad- 
ministration of the occupation of Japan should be their monopoly because of 
their big contribution to the final defeat of Japan. The presence of the British 
and the Chinese representatives, though undesirable to SCAP, was not in- 
tolerable. But the presence of the Soviet delegate created an uneasy feeling of 
insecurity. Unconsciously or subconsciously, SCAP and his deputy regarded 
the different ideology as a pernicious force aiming at the destruction of the 
work of the occupation.!® At the second meeting, General Whitney, chief of 
SCAP’s Government Section, appeared as SCAP representative and declared: 
“The Council is not set up for the purpose of prying into SCAP affairs, at- 
tempting to find some weak point in the SCAP armor, probing for something 
by which to create national sensationalism.”!7 Any move by the Soviet member 
was carefully examined to see if there was any ulterior motive attached to it. 
To the American chairman, the best way to ensure safety would seem to be the 
general curtailment of the council’s functions. Thus we saw the apathetic at- 
titude of SCAP toward the Soviet proposal for three deputy secretary-generals, 
his flat refusal of the Chinese suggestion for four informal subcommittees in 
the council, and his limitation on members’ freedom in proposing topics for 
discussion. Even within the limited space of the permitted discussions, the 
chairman endeavored to close the debates before any effective discussion could 
be made.'® Quite often, the chairman or the SCAP representatives presented 
long and wearying reports which required hours to read. By the time the read- 
ing was completed, the listeners were already quite worn out and ready for 
lunch. The council then adjourned. The presentation of long reports was a 
two-edged sword: on the surface it appeared to show SCAP’s concern for the 
council, but basically it apparently was intended to obstruct the possibility of 


* Of the forty-seven subjects placed on the council agenda before the crucial thirty-eighth 
meeting, twenty-five were proposed by the Soviet member. 

*W. M. Ball, Japan: enemy or ally? (New York: John Day, 1949), 23, 35. 

* Verbatim minutes, second meeting. 

* Ball, 31. 
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vivid discussion. Even the Britisher, Mr. Ball, could not help commenting: 
“The machinery of our Council work has not given us the opportunities for 
helping that we could have wished. . .”!® and again: “I agree with SCAP’s view, 
I am afraid, if there isn’t any view for me to agree with.’’2° 

What little superficial meeting of minds the council enjoyed after the thirty. 
eighth meeting was virtually eliminated after the one hundred second meeting, 
when the Soviet delegate began to boycott the meetings because his proposal 
to discuss the subject ““Anti-democratic measures of the Japanese government” 
was not allowed by the chairman. The reason for the denial was that the dis- 
cussion, if permitted, would involve “the review of action taken by the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers” which was not within the purview of the 
terms of reference of the council, since the power of review was specifically 
reserved to the Far Eastern Commission.”! As a counteroffensive, the chairman 
placed on the agenda the problem of Japanese repatriation to embarrass the 
Soviet member, since there were still many Japanese in the Soviet-held areas, 
After charging the chairman with using the council “for further intensification 
of the propaganda in Japan hostile to the Soviet Union,” the Soviet delegate 
walked out of the meeting. 

The Allied Council came into existence as a result of international recog- 
nition of the importance of compromise between national interests. It was 
reduced to nothing when such compromise was considered no longer neces- 
sary. In a sense, the council has been a mirror reflecting the political realities of 
East-West conflicts. 

IMMANUEL C. Y. Hsu 
Harvard University 


%” Verbatim minutes, fourth meeting. 

” Verbatim minutes, twenty-ninth meeting. 

* Letter to the Soviet Delegation, November 14, 1949, from the secretariat of the council, 
prepared at the direction of the chairman. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE POTTERY OF THE PALAU ISLANDS 


Although the various types of Palauan pottery and its manufacture by the 
coil method have been described,! the rim types have received little attention. 
This is regrettable, since it may be possible to correlate definite rim types with 
specific types of vessels, thus introducing a useful criterion for the recognition 
of doubtful material. Since little material is available in museums, and since 
most of the material secured in the future will in all likelihood be in the form 
of sherds, such a principle of classification is obviously extremely desirable. 


tJ. S. Kubary, Ethnographische beitraege zur kenntnis des Karolinen Archipels (Leiden, 
1895), 199 ff., pl. 24, figs. 9-15; A. Kramer, Palau. Hamburgische Wissenschaftliche stiftung. 
Ergebnisse der Suedsee-expedition 1908-1910 (Hamburg, 1926), pt. 2, teilband 3, 131-38, 
figs. 137-39, 141-43, pl. 10; H. Wilson, An account of the Pelew Islands (London, 1788), 312; 
M. Schurig, Die Suedseetoepferei (Leipzig, 1930), 7 ff., 72, 122-24, 150. 
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I want therefore to describe briefly the surface sherds which Dr. R. Ritzen- 
thaler collected in the Palau Islands, and kindly placed at my disposal for 
study. The sherds are from the islands of Arakabasan? (26 specimens), Angaur 
(6 specimens), and Melakiok (37 specimens). No complete pot was collected. 

The material which is poorly or moderately tempered ranges somewhat in 
the degree of firing and, accordingly, in color and hardness. The color ranges 
from grey to yellowish, orange, light brown, red, and rarely a blackish dark 
brown. The hardness varies from approximately 2 to 3.5. The thickness of 
the side walls ranges from 8 to 18 mm in the Angaur sherds, from 5 to 23 mm 
in the Melakiok sherds, and from 4 to 18 mm in the Arakabasan sherds. Faint 
traces of coils can still be seen on the interior of some fragments, although in 
most cases they are obliterated. The surface finish is rough or more usually 
smooth with no decoration. 


MP ee 


The accompanying chart illustrates the existing variety of rim types. Type 
1, apparently the simplest type of rim, has angular borders and scarcely any 
thickening. Type 2 is similar, but is rounded instead of angular. Type 3 ap- 
proaches type 2 most closely except for a bulbous thickening of the border at 
the interior of the vessel. Type 4 has a small indentation near the exterior 
border probably resulting from a downward pressure on the rim when com- 
pleting the pot. This indentation is probably unintentional, since, in most 
cases, it does not encircle the entire pot. The slight widening of the rim results 
in a thickening of the upper part of the wall, which is slightly inclined inward. 
This type is not very different from type 1. In type 5, a similar indentation 
in the form of a more or less shallow groove encircles the pot at a greater 
distance from the edge. Its regular, greater distance from the edge of the wall 
makes it probable that it is produced intentionally. Type 6 represents a some- 
what further advanced type in which the exterior of the rim has a slightly 
rounded protrusion, while it is bent inward on the interior. In type 7, the 
exterior indentation is more strongly marked and clearly intentional, cor- 
responding to a wider outer and inner protrusion of the rim. In the types 
8 and 9, the rim is inclined only inward but not outward. The exterior borders 
of the rim are angular. Type 8 differs from type 9 only in that the inner curve 
of the rim is longer. 

Although rim types have not previously been described, our types 1, 2, and 
4 seem to correspond to the illustrations published by Kramer and Kubary? 
showing simple Palauan cooking pots called golakdng (Kubary: golisdl). This 
is also corroborated by the fact that most of the sherds with this rim type are 


* Ngarekobasang, or Ngarakobassang according to another spelling. 
*Kramer, 135, figs. 137 a, b, 138 a, b; Kubary, pl. 24, fig. 9. 
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straight or only slightly curved, thus corresponding to the published illustra- 
tions. Our types 6 or 7 may possibly correspond to the pots used for storing oil 
or syrup as depicted by Kramer.* These are called karamalink or, if of smaller 
size, kasapagay, according to Kubary.® Here again, the straight character or 
slightly expanding curvature of the walls near the rim in most of the sherds 
corresponds to the published illustrations. Our types 8 and 9 show some re. 
semblance to the rims of oil lamps as shown by Kramer and Kubary,® and 
the greater range of curvature from straight to more strongly curved walls in 
these sherds is also borne out by the published illustrations. 

Of course, we do not know whether this enumeration of rim types is com- 
plete or to what extent they merge into each other until they have been 
checked against additional finds. However, except for a vessel with a rounded 
rim curved inward and called hemarik,* not present in my material, but de- 
picted by Kubary® and occurring also on Yap,’ I find no indication in the 
literature which may suggest any forms other than those here discussed. 

ALPHONSE RIESENFELD 
The American Museum of Natural History 


*Krimer, 125, fig. 139. 

5 Kubary, 200. 

® Kramer, 136, figs. 141 b, c, pl. 10; Kubary, pl. 24, fig. 13. 

* Kubary, 200. 

® Kubary, pl. 24, fig. 10. 

®W. Miiller (Wismar), Yap. Hamburgische Wissenschaftliche stiftung. Ergebnisse der Sued- 
see-expedition 1908-1910 (Hamburg, 1917), 2: pt. 2, halbband 1, 124, fig. 172, pl. 35, figs. 3, 4. 


A NOTE TO LYON’S REVIEW OF KU CHIEH-KANG’S BOOK 


Ku Chieh-kang’s comment on Mr. Fu K’ai-sen, cited on page 83 of Bayard 
Lyon’s review of Tang-tai Chung-kuo shih-hsiieh (FEQ, 10 | Nov. 1950], 82-85), 
should be somewhat amplified. Mr. Fu K’ai-sen is the late John C. Ferguson 
(1866-1945), noted pioneer in Western education and journalism, art collector, 
Sinologue, and official of various Chinese governments. The work referred to 
is probably his Catalogue of the recorded bronzes of successive dynasties 
(Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1939), 1769. For an appreciation of Dr. Ferguson, 
together with a bibliography, see R. H. van Gulick, “Dr. John C. Ferguson's 
75th anniversary,” Monumenta Serica, 6 (1941), 340-56. 

ARTHUR F. WRIGHT 

Stanford University 
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NEWS OF THE PROFESSION* 
Prepared by WILMA FAIRBANK 


All of the following material was received prior to October 10, 1950. 


THE FAR EASTERN ASSOCIATION 


Members are reminded that the third annual meeting of the Far Eastern 
Association will be held in Philadelphia on March 27, 28, and 29, 1951, in con- 
junction with the American Oriental Society. Plans are in charge of Program 
Chairman Hyman Kublin, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y., to whom any 
inquiries should be directed. 

As noted in the previous issue, Arthur F. Wright, assistant professor of 
history at Stanford University, has been named associate editor of the Far 
Eastern quarterly. He will become editor upon the retirement of Earl H. 
Pritchard in April 1951, and, hereafter, all manuscripts for publication in the 
Quarterly should be sent to him. Dr. Wright is a specialist in Chinese intel- 
lectual history. 

The association is now engaged in an intensive drive for new members in 
which it needs the help of all present members. The chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee, Professor Earl Swisher, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado, would appreciate the names and addresses of prospective members 


and would welcome suggestions and any other type of help members can give 
him. 


SPECIAL REPORTS 


Fietp Work IN BurMa. During 1949 and 1950, a number of Americans went 
to Burma on Fulbright grants. The following information on working con- 
ditions for foreign scholars in Burma and on research undertaken during this 
year has been furnished by some of those who have recently returned. 


Charles S. Brant of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology at Cor- 
nell reports: 


I went to Burma in late June, 1949, as Fulbright Scholar and World Area Research Training 
Fellow of the Social Science Research Council. My plans called for a study of the Burmese 
community, preferably in the delta area of Lower Burma, from the standpoint of culture 
change — the impact of Western technology and other influences upon indigenous patterns. 
Due to the insurrections in Burma — the extent of which I didn’t know until arrival — this 
plan had to be given up. The delta was unsafe to live and work in, for one thing, and such 
programs of technological change and planning as the Burmese government had have had to 


* Readers are requested to send news of institutions or personnel to Mrs. Wilma Fairbank, 
41 Winthrop St., Cambridge 38, Mass. Items should be brief but should include full names, 
titles, and institutional addresses in addition to pertinent professional information. Please 
conform as closely as possible to the style of presentation used above. Deadlines for receiving 
material are: October 20, January 20, April 20, July 20. 
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be postponed until more peaceful times. I went, in July of last year, to the Shan States, which 
had not been affected by the insurrections, but as soon as I got there and began to plan my 
work, the insurrections spread there. Finally, after much enforced travel and evacuation, I 
ended up in Rangoon in November and finally settled down to studying a suburban village, 
named Tadagale, located seven and a half miles northeast of Rangoon. With the help of a 
Burmese assistant I spent the next six months in field work of a basic survey nature on the 
culture and social organization of Tadagale, with special reference to the influences of Ran- 
goon and the current highly disorganized socio-political situation in Burma as a whole. I am 
now back at Cornell as Teaching Fellow in this department, devoting part of my time to 
analysis of the data obtained. 


Paul Cressey, Professor of Sociology at Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. was 

given a Fulbright grant to teach modern Far Eastern history at the University 
of Rangoon. In addition to his teaching he made some sociological studies of 
conditions in Rangoon. A pamphlet, Rangoon: a brief social survey, summariz- 
ing this work is being published in Rangoon, and copies may be obtained from 
Professor Cressey without charge. Questioned regarding research work by 
Burmese, he replied: 
At the University of Rangoon research and scholarly investigations have been impeded by the 
war and the disorganization of the University. Almost the entire pre-war staff of British and 
Indian professors has gone and the Burmese staff lacks experience to man the University. 
The mere pressure to live, with reduced salaries and very high living costs, militates against 
research and publication. The University library was burned by the Japanese as they re- 
treated and nothing has been done to rebuild it. This was apparently a good research institu- 
tion with valuable material. The Burma Research Society is being revived and it is hoped that 
the Journal of the society may again be published. The chief official is the Librarian of the 
University. Communications addressed to him at the University would reach him. The Uni- 
versity, with some outside assistance, has recently set up a Translation Bureau to translate 
important works into Burmese. 


Other 1949-50 Fulbright grantees included F. G. Dickason (now at 626 East 
University St., Wooster, Ohio), who made use of Army air maps of Burma in a 
vegetation survey of certain sections of the country. He correlated this informa- 
tion with data from the government forestry service. William S. Cornyn (Yale 
University) was engaged in a detailed linguistic study of Burmese. He has 
brought back to Yale a collection of 2,800 volumes together with tape record- 
ings which include music and drama. One result of his work is a chrestomathy 
of Burmese. Sam Dashiel (care Department of Geography, Unversity of Wash- 
ington, Seattle) made some brief geographical studies in the Shan plateau be- 
fore being forced to return to Rangoon where he taught in the Department of 
Geography of the university. John Christian, who had spent his childhood in 
Burma as the son of the well-known Burma expert, the late John L. Christian, 
returned there after his graduation from Stanford Law School to make a study 
of the survival of Burmese customary law in the law codes of modern Burma. 

Two British experts on Burma resident in Rangoon were particularly help- 
ful to the Fulbright group. Gordon H. Luce, formerly professor of Far Eastern 
history at the University of Rangoon, has spent a lifetime in Burma and is 
generally recognized to be the leading expert on early Burmese history. Most 
of his manuscript material was taken from the university library during the 
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Japanese occupation and sent to Japan, and he has been unable to find any 
trace of it since the war. This included translations of all references to Burma 
in the official Chinese dynastic histories and extensive translations of early 
Burmese stone monuments. Since the end of the war he has been engaged in 
again gathering rubbings from many of these monuments and in translation of 
them. He has also been making linguistic studies of various Karen dialects. 
He and Professor U Wun of the Department of Burmese at the university are 
reported to have considerable research finished and awaiting funds for publi- 
cation. Professor Luce left Rangoon in July 1950 for a year in London as 
visiting lecturer in Oriental studies at the University of London. J. S. Furnivall, 
adviser to the National Economic Planning Board of the Burmese government, 
a well-known specialist in the economic and political problems of modern 


Burma, has been most generous in giving advice and help to younger scholars 
who come to Burma. 


GERMAN SINOLOGY 1949-1950. Rudolf Loewenthal of Cornell University has 
compiled the following information to bring up to date the report by Hellmut 
Wilhelm, “German Sinology today,” published in the Far Eastern Quarterly, 
8 (May 1949), 319-22. There are now two chairs of Sinology in the German 
West Zones, at Munich and Hamburg, with about ten students each, and one 
in the East Zone, at Leipzig. No exact data are available for the other institu- 
tions, but Tuebingen and Goettingen have about five students each. 

Munich. Professor Erich Haenisch, director of the Ostasiatische Seminar in 
Munich, is the senior German Sinologue. The second revised edition of his 
annotated translation from the Mongol, Die geheime geschichte der Mongolen 
(Yiian-ch’ao pi-shth), appeared in 1948. A number of articles by him pertinent 
to the Yiian and Ch’ing periods are in press, and some of his former pupils 
have likewise been working on the Yiian period. Walter Fuchs was guest pro- 
fessor at Hamburg in 1949-50. For the current year he has a research fellow- 
ship to translate chapters from the annals of the Khubilai period. Beginning in 
November 1950 he has concurrently a position as privatdocent in Chinese. 
Horst Hammitzsch is professor of Japanese, and Helmut Hoffmann is professor 
of Sanskrit and Tibetan. Max Loehr, who visited the United States in 1950, is 
with the Vélkerkunde-Museum in Munich. 

Hamburg. Professor Fritz Jaeger retired in 1947. The Hamburg chair of 
Sinology was then temporarily administered by Ernst Boerschmann, the special- 
ist on Chinese architecture, who died in 1949. Walter Fuchs was invited as 
guest professor for the academic year 1949-50. The chair and the Seminar fiir 
Kultur und Sprache Chinas have now been taken over by Wolfgang Franke, 
who has just returned from Peking, where he was coeditor of Studia serica and 
last taught at Peking University (Pei-ta). Together with Fritz Jaeger, he is now 
occupied with the editing of the final volume of the monumental Geschichte 
des chinesischen reiches written by his late father, Otto Franke (vol. 4, Berlin 
1948, covers the Sung and Yiian periods; vol. 5 will contain the notes and 
indices to vol. 4). Herbert Engelmann, assistant at the seminar, will be mainly 
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occupied with the teaching of modern Chinese, including the Hakka dialect, 
The position of Chinese lecturer is as yet unfilled. Privatdocent Giinter Wenck 
is teaching Japanese at the university, while Meister is curator at the Ham. 
burg Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe. Bertold Spuler, director of the Seminar 
fiir Kultur und Geschicte Vorderasiens since April 1948, has been known for 
his works on the Chinese border areas, especially regarding the Mongols. 

Leipzig. The chairs of Chinese and of Buddism are held by Eduard Erkes and 
Friedrich Weller respectively. Joh. Schubert, the university librarian, is doing 
research in the field of Tibetan. Siegbert Hummel, curator of the Museum fiir 
Volkerkunde, Far Eastern Division, is the author of some semipopular 
pamphlets. 

Berlin. Wolf Haenisch (Chinese and Japanese), the son of Erich Haenisch in 
Munich, is director of the Oeffentliche Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek (former 
Preussisch Staatsbibliothek). Giinter Ramming is Director of the Japan-Institut 
at the university and, concurrently, professor of Japanese at the Humboldt. 
Hochschule. Herbert Zachert is professor of Japanese at the university. All of 
them are working in the eastern sector of Berlin. 

Bonn. Erich Schmitt is professor of Chinese at the University of Bonn. With 
the assistance of Toni Pippon he edited the Archiv fiir Ostasien, Dusseldorf; 
but this journal was discontinued after the publication of its first issue in 1948, 
Otto Karow will start his career as privatdocent in Japanese in the near future. 

Cologne. Herbert Franke, a pupil of Erich Schmitt (Bonn), is lecturer in 
Chinese at the university. Werner Speiser, after his return from England where 
he was a prisoner of war, is now director of the Ostasiatische Museum. The col- 
lections and the library of the museum have been preserved. 

Frankfurt. Erwin Rousselle, the former director of the China-Institut, died 
last year. The institute was founded by Richard Wilhelm and has recently 
become the Institut fiir Vorderasien und Indien. Its present director is Her- 
mann Lommel, professor of Sanskrit. W. A. Unkrig has been invited to teach 
Tibetan and Mongol. 

Goettingen. Peter Olbricht, a pupil of Erich Haenisch, is lecturer in Chinese. 
Hans O. H. Stange has been denazified and reinstated in his old position. Hence 
there are two positions of equal rank in the Chinese field. 

Heidelberg. Dietrich Seckel is privatdocent for Far Eastern (especially in 
Japanese) art at the university. 

Mainz. Victoria von Winterfeldt (née Contag) and Egon von Eickstedt, the 
anthropologist, are at the university. He was formerly at Breslau and is best 
known for his writings on the Huns and Miao-tzu. The Sinologue Wolfgang 
Seuberlich is an assistant in the translation of Russian works at the Mainz 
Akademie. 

Marburg. Alfred Hoffman will start as privatdocent in Chinese at the uni- 
versity in November 1950. 

Tuebingen. Karl Buenger, lecturer in Sinology, is a member of the Max 
Planck Institut fiir Auslindisches and Internationales Recht (former Kaiser- 
Wilhelm Institut) and of the Gesellschaft fiir Rechtsvergleichung (German 
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regional organ of UNESCO). He has done outstanding research in Chinese law, 
contemporary and historical. 

Outside the centers are the following scholars. The Mongolist, Walther 
Heissig, is in Griesheim (Hesse). Franz Kuhn, the translator of Chinese novels 
and poetry, is living in Badenweiler as a free-lance writer. The following 
scholars have retired: Carl Hentze (Traisa, near Darmstadt), Otto Kiimmel 
(Berlin), and Oskar Kressler (Chile), while Jonny Hefter (Berlin) and Wist 
(Harz Mts.) are no longer active in the Far Eastern field. 

In addition to the German Sinologues now in the United States may be noted 
the following who are active elsewhere outside Germany. Gustav Ecke, formerly 
professor of art at the University of Amoy and at Tsinghua and Fujen uni- 
versitites, Peking, has left China, and has been appointed to the Art Depart- 
ment of the University of Hawaii in the field of Oriental art. With the help 
of the McInerny Foundation of Honolulu he has also been appointed curator 
of Chinese art at the Honolulu Academy of Arts, where he is presently com- 
pleting a critical catalogue of the Chinese collections. Matthias Eder, S.V.D., 
editor of Folklore studies, formerly at the Catholic University of Peking, re- 
sumed publication of his journal at the new Catholic University at Nagoya 
Japan). The young Sinologue, Werner Eichhorn, has gone to London as tempo- 
rary cataloguer of books for the School of Oriental and African Studies. Thus 
the only German Sinologue (originally Sanskritist) left in China is Walter 
Liebenthal, Peking, who is working privately on problems related to Chinese 
Buddhism. 

Recent publications (authors are listed in the order of their mention above). 

EricH HAENISCH, “Aus einem tausendjaehrigen reich. Gefolgschaftspflicht und widerstands- 
recht im konfuzianischen staat,” Goettinger Universitaetszeitung, 3 (1948), no. 10; “Chinas weg 
vom lehnsreich zum einheitsstaat,” S.B. d. Bayr, Ak. D. Wiss., Jg. 1947 (Munich, 1948), no. 2; 
“Ein mandschu-mongolisches diplom fuer einen lamaistischen kirchenfuersten,” Monumenta 
serica 13 (1948), 317-30; Lehrgang der chinesischen schriftsprache, vol. 2 (2nd rev. ed., Leipzig, 
1949). 

WALTER Fucus, “Rare Ch’ing editions of the Keng-chih-t’u,” Studia serica, 6 (1947), 149-57; 
“Der kupferdruck in China vom 10. bis 19. jahrhundert, “Gutenberg-jahrbuch 1950 (Mainz, 
1950), 67-87. 

HeL_mut HorrMan, Mi-la ras-pa. Sieben legenden aus dem Tibetischen uebersetzt (Munich, 
1950). 127 p.; Quellen zur geschichte der tibetischen Bon-Religion (Mainz, 1950; Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur; geistes- und sozialwiss. klasse, no. 4). 443 p.; “Die graeber 
der tibetischen koenige im distrikt P’yong-rgyas,” Nachrichten der Goettinger Akademie 
(1950), 1 ff. 

Max Loenr, “Ordos daggers and knives: new material, classification and chronology. First 
part: daggers,” Artibus asiae, 12(1949), 23-83; “Weapons and tools from An-yang, and Siberian 
analogies,” American journal of archaeology, 53 (April-June 1949), 126-44. 

ERNST BOERSCHMANN, Obituary and bibliography by Fritz Jaeger, ZDMG, n.F. 24, 99, no. 
2 (1950), 150-56. 

WOLFGANG FRANKE, “Chinesische quellen zur auswaertigen politik des 19. und fruehen 20. 
jahrhunderts,” Sinologica, 1 (1948), 210-30; “Otto Franke und sein sinologisches werk,” Sino- 
logica, 1 (1948), 352-54; Addenda and corrigenda, part II of the English translation of the 
History of the Eastern Mongols during the Ming dynasty from 1368 to 1634, by D. Pokotilov, 
Studia serica, monographs, series A, no. 3, 1949; “Introductory note on the new Chinese 
Latinized script sin wenz (hsin wen-tzu),” Studia serica, 8 (1949), 120-25; in press, “Addenda 
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and corrigenda to the preliminary notes on the important Chinese literary sources for the 
history of the Ming dynasty, 1368-1644,” Studia serica, 9, pt. 2 (The “Preliminary notes” ap- 
peared in Bull. of Chinese studies, 7 (1947), 107-224). 

BERTOLD SpuLer, “Geschichte mittelasiens,” in Geschichte Asiens (Munich, 1950), 309-60; 
almost the whole edition of his valuable study, Mongolen in Iran (Leipzig, 1939), was destroyed 
during the last war, but a Turkish translation has been published in Ankara. 

Epuarp Erkes, “Die kulturpolitische bedeutung der deutschen Sinologie,” Weltkugel (June, 
1948), 38-40; “Die biene im alten China,” Forschungen und fortschritte, 24 (July 1948), 147-4; 
“Antithetische komposition und dekomposition im Chinesischen,” Sinologica, 2 (1949), 127-39, 
“Die dialektik als grundlage der chinesischen weltanschauung,” Sinologica, 2 (1949), 31-43; 
“Ho-shang-kung’s commentary on Lao-tse, transl. and annotated,” Artibus asiae, 8 (1945), 119- 
96; 9 (1946), 197-220; 12 (1949), 221-51, in three parts; Die geschichte Chinas (Berlin, 1948), 44 
pp., a high school textbook. 

FRIEDRICH WELLER, Zum mongolischen Tanjur (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1949); Ueber den 
quellenbezug eines mongolischen Tanjurtextes (ibid., 1950). 

JOHANNEs ScHuBERT, “Na-khi-piktographie,” (Leipzig, 1949 or 1950), 28 p.; “Typographia 
Tibetana,” Gutenberg-jahrbuch 1950 (Mainz, 1950), 280-98. 

SIEGBERT HUMMEL, Zum ontologischen problem des Taoismus, polaritaet in der chinesischen 
philosophie, geheimnisse tibetischer malereien (Leipzig, 1948-49); in press, Elements der 
tibetischen kunst, das gespenstige in der japanischen kunst. 

HERBERT ZACHERT, in press, a book on Japanese imperial decrees, semmyd. 

Ton! Pipron, Wo stehen heute China und Japan? (Kevelaer, 1949). 

HERBERT FRANKE, “Zur gegenwaertigen lage der Mongolistik,” Archiv fuer Ostasien, 1 (1948), 
68-71; “Ahmed, ein beitrag zur wirtschaftsgeschichte Chinas unter Qubilai,” Oriens, 2 (1949), 
222-36; Geld und wirtschaft unter der Mongolenherrschaft; beitraege zur wirtschaftsgesichte 
der Yiian-zeit (Leipzig, 1949 — Das Mongolische weltreich, vol. 3). 

WERNER SPEIsER, editor of a portfolio containing reproductions of selected Chinese paint- 
ings (Cologne, 1950). 

PETER OLBRICHT, in press, Das postwesen der Mongolen (Leipzig — Das Mongolische welt- 
reich, vol. 4) 

Hans O. H. STANGE, “Where was Zayton actually situated?” JAOS, 69 (July-Sept. 1949), 
121-24; “Chinesische und abendlaendische philosophie. Ihr unterschied und seine geschicht- 
lichen ursache,” Saeculum, 1 (1950), 38-96; “Geschichte Chinas vom urbeginn bis auf die 
gegenwart,” in Geschichte Asiens (Munich, 1950), 363-542; in press, rev. ed. of the Chinesisch- 
deutsches woerterbuch by Werner Ruedenberg (Hamburg, 1924). 

VICTORIA VON WINTERFELDT, Die zwei Steine (1950), a work on two Chinese painters. 

EGON VON EIcksTepT, Rassendynamik in Ostasien (Berlin, 1944). 

ALFRED HOFFMANN, Die lieder des Li Yii (937-978) (Cologne, 1950). 

KarL BuENGER, “Reception of western law in China,” in Deutsche landesreferate zum III. 
Internat. Kongress fuer Rechtsvergleichung in London 1950, 166-89; “The punishment of 
lunatics and negligents according to classical Chinese law,” Studia serica, 9 (1950), 1-16; in 
press: “Das familienrecht der Pekinger regierung,” “Der chinesischrussische vertrag von 1950,” 
“Die Pekinger regierung”; unpublished MSS: Religion und staat in China; kommentar zum 
T’ang-gesetzbuch. 

WALTHER HeEIssiG, in press: “Contributions to the knowledge of east Mongolian folk-poetry,” 
Folklore studies (1950); under revision, the MSS of his critical edition of the Mongolian 
biography of the lamaist priest, Neyici toyin. 

Oskar KressLer, “Japan und Korea von der Urzeit bis zur umwaelzenden katastrophe im 
zweiten weltkriege,” in Geschichte Asiens (Munich, 1950), 545-714. 

WaLTER LIEBENTHAL, The book of Chao, a translation from the original Chinese with in- 
troduction, notes, and appendices (The Catholic University of Peking, 1948). 


Meetings. There have been two meetings of German Sinologues, the first, on 
October 26-28, 1949, in Bad Pyrmont, where library facilities, the preparation 
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of a central catalogue, and other problems were discussed. The second, the 
Deutsche Orientalistentag, took place in Marburg (Lahn) on August 28 to 
September 1, 1950. he papers read were: Buenger, “Das Chinesische examen- 
swesen und sein einfluss im abendland”; H. Franke, “Die geschichte Chinas bei 
Rasid ad-Din”; Fuchs, “Die Franzoesischen schlachtenkupfer zu der unter- 
werfung Ostturkestans in den Jahren 1755-59”; E. Haenisch, “Ueber die 
bedeutung des Yiian-ch’ao pi-shih” ; Hentze, “Die bedeutung des schaedelopfers 
im China der Shang-zeit”; Ramming, “Ueber zwei lexikographische arbeiten 
auf japanologischem gebiet”; Seckel, “Buddhistische lehre und buddhistische 
kunst in Ostasien”; Stange, “Zur Ta-ts’in-frage”; Wenck, “Die wissenschaftliche 
bedeutung der Manydgana” ; Schmidt (Freiburg), “Das jakutische nationalepos.” 
Periodicals. At present there does not exist a single purely Sinological journal 
in Germany. The Zeitschrift der deutschen morganlindischen gesellschaft 
(Wiesbaden, formerly Leipzig) and the newly established Saeculum, jahrbuch 
fiir universalgeschichte (Freiburg), both cover the whole Orient, although im- 
portant Sinological articles appear in them from time to time. The former 
resumed publication in 1949; vol. 99 (N.F. 24), nos. 1-2 (1949/50) have been 
received. The latter was established in 1950; at the time of writing three issues 
have appeared. Contributors include Buenger, Eberhard, Eickstedt, Franke, 
Fuchs, Haenisch, and others. Numerous Sinological articles have been pub- 
lished abroad, especially in the following journals which frequently contain 
contributions written in German or written by German scholars: Asia major 
(London), Artibus asiae (Ascona), Sinologica (Basel), and Oriens (Leiden). 


INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Columbia University, New York 27, New York, is giving an evening intro- 
ductory course in the “Korean language — spoken and written.” It is taught by 
Mr. Eung Pal Yun who previously taught Korean at Yale and has assisted in 
the compilation of a textbook on the Korean language by his wife, Mrs. Saang 
Soon Yun, and Mrs. E. C. Horne of Yale. 


The Harvard-Yenching Institute, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass., 
has acquired the collection of 6,500 volumes in Chinese and Japanese on Bud- 
dhism which was formed over the past forty years in Japan by the late Profes- 
sor Bruno Petzold. The collection is most useful for the study of Mahayana 
Buddhism. It will be merged with the strong Buddhist collection at Harvard, 
which already contains the major Chinese, Tibetan, Japanese, and Mongolian 
editions of the Buddhist Tripitaka plus some 2,400 Indic manuscripts in Sans- 
krit, Prakrit, Pali, Hindi, and Gujarati. 


The Japanese Scholarship Foundation, Malcolm F. Reed, Sec-Treas., 233 
Prospect St., Westfield, N.J., has been legally incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey with the objective of bringing to the United States Japanese men 
and women students for college education and life in a democratic environ- 
ment. Trustees of J.S.F., Incorporated, include: Mr. Reed, who worked with 
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the International Military Tribunal in Japan in 1947-48; the Hon. William 
M. Beard, municipal court magistrate, Westfield, New Jersey; Major Bruce 
Condé, retired U.S. Air Force officer, now teaching in Japan; Robert Dubel, 
Administrative Assistant, Upsala College; and Ardath W. Burks, Assistant Pro. 
fessor of political science, Rutgers University. In its organizational stage, the 
foundation received valuable advice and encouragement from Dr. Hugh 
Borton, Columbia University, an honorary member of the foundation. The 
foundation has already placed two Japanese students, Joseph Wataru Ohmi 
and Masao Kawamura, in Upsala College. Its next financial goal is to raise by 
the end of 1951 a fund of $25,000 for forty Japanese students. The Hon. Joseph 
C. Grew, an honorary member of J.S.F., has written to the trustees his belief 
that “the Japanese Scholarship Foundation is worthy of wide support.” Address 
further inquiries to Dr. Burks, Department of Political Science, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N.J., or to Mr. Reed. 


The proceedings of the Second Junior Sinologues Conference held at Leiden 
April 8-14, 1949, were published in mimeographed form in the summer of 1950. 
The conference was attended by scholars from England (20), France (2), Ger- 
many (1), and Holland (15). Copies of the Proceedings which summarize the 
papers, principally in the fields of philology and classical studies, may be ob- 
tained from A.F.P. Hulsewé, Sinologisch Instituut, | Binnenvestgracht, Leiden, 
Holland. 


The New School for Social Research, 66 West 12th St., New York City, has 
been conducting a course entitled “Upsurge in Asia” during the first half of 
the academic year 1950-51. Designed to “give laymen the background of the 
war in Korea and of political and social upheaval throughout Asia,” the course 
has been presented by a series of visiting lecturers including Derk Bodde 
(Pennsylvania), Hugh Borton (Columbia), Rupert Emerson (Harvard), Harold 
H. Fisher (Stanford), William L. Holland (I.P.R.), Harold Isaacs, Owen Lat- 
timore (Johns Hopkins), William W. Lockwood (Princeton), Nathaniel Peffer 
(Columbia), Edwin O. Reischauer (Harvard), Lawrence K. Rosinger (I.P.R,), 
Phillips Talbot (Chicago), Ralph E. Turner (Yale), and C. Martin Wilbur 
(Columbia). 


Pomona College and the Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, Calif., have 
announced certain changes in offerings during the academic year 1950-51. Dr. 
Ch’en Shou-yi will devote half time to the completion of a two-volume history 
of Chinese literature. He is also teaching an undergraduate course in “Cul- 
tural legacies of the Far East.” The British scholar, Dr. E. R. Hughes (Oxford, 
emeritus) is teaching a seminar at the Claremont Graduate School, “Studies in 
Chinese thought,” and a course in the history of China at Pomona College. The 
Japanese Buddhist scholar, Dr. D. T. Suzuki, is guiding studies in Japanese 
culture. Dean F. Raymond Iredell teaches a one-semester course in Oriental 
philosophy, while Mrs. Irma Soong has been appointed to teach elementary and 
intermediate Chinese. The course in advanced Chinese is taught by Dr. Hughes. 
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Students interested in applying for Honnold Fellowships for graduate work in 
Oriental studies at the Claremont Graduate School should write to Dr. W. 
Henry Cooke, Chairman, Committee on Scholarships, The Claremont Gradu- 
ate School, Harper Hall, Claremont, California. 


Stanford University, Stanford, Calif., sent five professors to Japan in the 
summer Of 1950 to instruct Japanese professors and graduate students on recent 
developments in American scholarship. A series of seminars, supported by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, were sponsored jointly by Stanford 
and Tokyo National University. The fields presented were: economics, by 
Joseph S. Davis, director of the Stanford Food Research Institute; American 
foreign policy, by Claude Buss, professor of history; philosophy, by John D. 
Goheen, head of the philosophy department; American cultural and _ intel- 
lectual history by George Knoles, professor of history; and international organi- 
zation, by James T. Watkins, professor of political science. 


PERSONNEL 


Chu You-kuang, who has been visiting professor of Chinese studies at Po- 
mona College, has accepted a somewhat similar appointment at Skidmore 
College. 


Jerome B. Cohen has received an extension of his leave from the Depart- 
ment of Economics at the College of the City of New York to enable him to 
continue to serve as chief of the South Asia Branch, Office of Intelligence Re- 
search, U.S. Department of State. 


Allan B. Cole has moved from Pomona College and The Claremont Gradu- 
ate School to study Japanese intensively at Harvard University. As lecturer in 
Far Eastern affairs at The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, he is teach- 
ing one seminar each term — “Eastern Asia and the west: a century of re- 
lations,” and “Diplomatic issues in the Far East.” He also plans to complete a 
book to be entitled, ““War and revolution in Asia.” 


Kenneth Foster has resigned from the chairmanship of the Art Department 
of Pomona College. He expects to spend at least the next year in Europe com- 
pleting two books on Chinese art. 


Frank W. Ikle has been appointed instructor at Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon, where among other things he will give a course on Far Eastern history 
which will run throughout the year. He is completing his Ph.D. in Japanese 
history at the University of California where his thesis subject deals with 
“German-Japanese diplomatic relations, 1936-40.” 


George McT. Kahin is teaching the following courses on Southeast Asia at 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.: (first half-year) “History of 
modern Southeast Asia” — social and political history, 1600-1945, with special 
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emphasis on the twentieth-century nationalist movements and the economic 
and political patterns of the several colonial systems (enrollment 10); (second 
half-year, continuation of the foregoing) “Contemporary Southeast Asia” ~ 
the postwar and current political and social revolutions with particular at. 
tention to Indonesia; relations with China, India, the U.S.S.R., Wester 
Europe, and the United States. He has also a “Southeast Asia seminar” — Re. 
search on recent and current social and political problems of the area; Chinese 
minorities and their relationship with China; Marxist ideologies and move. 
ments in the area. 


Paul Kattenburg, sociologist, formerly of Yale, has returned from a year’s 
field work in Indonesia and joined the Division of Research, Far East, of the 
Department of State. 


John Joseph Nolde, who was awarded the Ph.D. in Chinese history at Cor. 
nell during the past summer, has been appointed instructor in history at the 
University of Maine. He is teaching courses in Far Eastern and Russian history 
and current world problems. 


Morris E. Opler, professor of cultural anthropology, Cornell University, has 
returned from a year of field work in India on village community studies. 


Wang Yi-t’ung will be acting assistant professor of Chinese at the University 
of Wisconsin for the academic year 1950-51. He will offer courses in first and 
second year Chinese and do part-time research in Chinese history. Dr. Wang 
is a graduate of Yenching University and holds the doctorate from Harvard. 
Last year he was on the faculty of the University of Chicago. 


John F. Embree 

CF. IES 
It is with profound regret that members of the Association have learned of 
the accidental death in New Haven on December 22, 1950, of one of their 
Directors, Professor John F. Embree of Yale University. A memorial article 
will appear in a later issue. 
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Jédai Yamato-é zenshi (Comprehensive history of early Yamato-é). By SaABURG 
IenaGa.! Tokyo: Takagiri Shoin, 1946. viii, 534 p. 23 plates (45 illus.). 68 yen. 
As the title indicates, the book deals with the early phases of Yamato-é, a 

type of painting characteristically Japanese. Since the book comprises over 500 
printed pages, it would be impossible to give in a limited space a substantial 
account of the work. The reviewer accordingly has chosen to present the 
salient points in the form of a topical summary. The chapter and subheadings 
are translations from the original text while the summary is the reviewer's 
own compilation. 

I. Kara-é {Chinese paintings] in relation to secular pictures of the first stage. 
(1) Dawn of Japanese painting and influence of continental culture. Metal 
and stone relics bearing naive drawings, antedating the Asuka period, dis- 
close the desire of the Japanese people of ancient times for pictures — Japanese 
painting of the subsequent period, executed with brush and colors, did not 
stem directly from such a primitive stage — The birth of Japanese paintings, 
the majority of which were Buddhist, takes place around the Suiko period — 
In the Heian, secular pictures came into vogue. (2) Variety of Kara-é and their 
nature. Scarcity of material, either actual or literary, for the study of secular 
paintings of the Nara period — The only source is the Tddaiji Kenmotsu-ché — 
The ten or more pictorial titles given indicate that they are of Chinese origin — 
Even in the early Heian period Kara-é subjects predominate — In the latter 
part of the Heian period, Kara-é and Yamato-é coexisted — Kara-é were at their 
height in the early Heian period. (3) Historical significance of the popularity 
of Kara-é. In the early Heian a wholesale adoption of Chinese culture per- 
sisted as in the Nara period — From the middle Heian began the trend toward 
nationalization, due in part to the cessation of official intercourse with China 
and in part to the passing of political power from the imperial bureaucracy to 
the aristocratic Fujiwara regency — Paintings, like literature, steadily discarded 
their Chinese models — Toward the close of the period the Kara-é terminated 
their historic réle — In the subsequent periods the term Kara-é was applied to 
the Sung and Yiian paintings introduced from China. 

II. Beginnings of Yamato-é. With the gradual decline in popularity of copying 
Chinese models, the native Japanese taste, hitherto dormant, came to life in 
all branches of culture —In the Fujiwara period, Kara-é failed to satisfy the 
intellectual group; the result was the development of Yamato-é — The earliest 
mention of the term Yamato-é found is datable to 999 — The term was used in 
contradistinction to the Kara-é — Paintings which fall within the category of 
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Yamato-é actually existed in the reign of the Emperor Montoku (850-858) — 
Screens and sliding doors, introduced from China, were an important factor 
in the development of Yamato-é, as they were practical for the Japanese style 
of architecture and suitable for painted decoration — Fans also were more than 
useful articles, for upon them paintings were applied —‘The demand for il. 
lustrations in books and on scrolls gave impetus — Paintings as independent 
hanging decorations, except those of a religious nature, were almost unknown, 
which is indicative of the close alliance of painting and the practical arts, one 
of the distinguishing traits of the early secular paintings — Pictorial themes 
used in Yamato-é may be broadly divided into three categories: shiki-é or 
tsukinami-é (seasonal subjects), meisho-é or sansui-é (landscapes), and human 
subjects. 

II. Popularity of Yamato-é seasonal pictures. (1) Nature of seasonal pictures, 
Discussion of the origin of shiki-é (four-season pictures) or tsukinami-é (month- 
by-month pictures) is in truth a discussion of the origin of Yamato-é —Sub- 
jects treated in Yamato-é, mentioned in early literature, show that the seasons 
played an important part, while in Kara-é such themes are unknown — Survey 
of early Yamato-é as recorded discloses that more than half the total number 
treat seasonal subjects — Many of them delineate twelve scenes, each associ- 
ated with a month of the year —In order to represent the various months, 
flowers or observances typical of the respective months were selected. (2) Pic- 
torial themes of seasonal pictures and their compositions. Seasonal pictures for 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter are treated. 

IV. Popularity of Yamato-é landscape pictures. (1) Sansui-é [landscape pic- 
tures] and meisho-é |noted place pictures|. Japanese landscape pictures very 
likely had their origin in Kara-é — Yamato-é landscape treats Japanese scenery 
in the Japanese style free from Chinese influence — This trend is observable 
even in the Nara art — In the Heian period, Yamato-é landscapes led by “sea- 
sonal pictures” moved toward independent maturity — By their very nature, 
some of the seasonal pictures called for landscape elements — Among them are 
representations of particular noted places — Although the date of the earliest 
landscape picture cannot be established definitely, a screen showing noted 
scenic sites, painted in 905, may be the oldest — From 924 on, meisho-é became 
frequent — Examples of different, noted places mentioned in literature number 
over three hundred and thirty. (2) Themes of meisho-é and their compositions. 
Noted places generally depicted in meisho-é — Noted places depicted on Daijo-é 
screens. (3) Characteristics of landscape pictures. With a few rare exceptions the 
landscapes depicted are not realistic portrayals — The subjects were generally 
drawn from Japanese poems — Lists of places providing poetical themes were 
generally based on vague knowledge rather than actual visits — Landscape 
The two categories are akin for the former grew out of the use of certain 
pictures follow the same course — meisho-é were derived from tsukinamv-é - 
scenic subjects employed by the latter — Presence of occasional landscape pic- 
tures independent of poetry. 

V. Historical background of the development of delineation of nature in 
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Yamato-é. With the production of pictures of Japanese landscapes representing 
the seasons, Yamato-é began to be independent of Kara-é both in subject and 
in technique — All through their history Yamato-é derived themes principally 
from natural scenery — Free and nature-loving aristocrats opposed the formal, 
artificial elegance of the Chinese models — Interest in landscape gardens and 
plant life and in their varied aspects — Scenic beauty of Kyoto, the capital, 
stimulated the interest of the nobles in outdoor pleasures which supplied poetic 
themes and in turn motives for seasonal pictures. 

VI. Popularity of genre pictures in Yamato-é. (1) Nature and varieties of 
genre pictures. Genre pictures had their origin, like landscapes, in “seasonal 
pictures,” among which are various subjects with figures — The difference be- 
tween “seasonal pictures” and “genre” depends upon the degree of emphasis 
laid upon the human element — The same applies to the distinction between 
“landscape” and “genre” — The genre group may be subdivided into (a) pic- 
tures of official and private ceremonies; (b) pictures of men and women; (c) 
pictures of monks; (d) pictures of commoners’ occupations. (2) Significant 
historical cause of the popularity of genre pictures. All early Yamato-é may be 
regarded as “four-season pictures” or “genre pictures” — The interchangeability 
reflects the Japanese character, which finds nature and life inseparable — 
Yamato-é genre owes to Kara-é its original inspiration — As in poetry, there 
were divisions: on the one hand, pictures with human themes, and, on the 
other, pictures devoted to the seasons —The main ambition of Heian nobles 
was for promotion in rank and victory in love — Consequently there was a 
demand for pictures of court functions and of men and women. (3) Popularity 
of caricature. Nobles with talent for drawing made caricatures as a pastime — 
Various terms to denote caricatures — Animated and descriptive quality of 
caricatures are akin to monogatari-é (narrative pictures) — Caricature reflects 
the Japanese characteristic of wittiness. 

VII. Development of portrait pictures and their limitations. Figures in genre 
pictures delineate types rather than individuals — Historical records supply not 
even a hint that early Yamato-é contributed toward the development of portrai- 
ture — Portrait paintings chiefly grew out of continental religious pictures as 
objects of worship — A few exceptions supply a step toward the full develop- 
ment of portraiture in the succeeding Kamakura period. 

VIII. Development of monogatari-é [Narrative pictures]. (1) Nature of 
monogatari-é and their variety. Existing specimens of Yamato-é are é-maki- 
mono (picture scrolls), mostly dating from not earlier than the end of the Heian 
period — Their prototypes are monogatari-é of the Heian period, generally in 
the form of scrolls or albums which are unsuited to depicting extensive scenery 
but appropriate for detailed illustrations of human doings — Subjects on 
screens and doors are taken from short Chinese or Japanese verses which express 
brief impressions, while those on monogatari-é are selected from prose, i.e., 
narratives or diaries that deal with series of events. (2) Significant historical 
cause of the development of monogatari-é. Growth of prose compositions as 
narratives and novels an important cause — Screens or doors preceded scrolls 
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or albums as surfaces for executing narrative pictures — Illustrations in books, 
particularly illuminated sutra scrolls, gave impetus to monogatari-é — As deco. 
ration on a sutra noniconographical, semisecular subjects were often used — 
Scroll is ideal form to delineate a monogatari which is of a long, sustaining 
nature. 

IX. Historical background of the development of secular pictures. Part A. 
Painters and technique. (1) Organization for painting in the Nara period and 
its activities. Appointment of families of painters whose chief function was 
decorating Buddhist temples, the making of statues and accessories, map 
making — Their social status was that of artisans —In the subsequent Heian 
period, due to the training of specialists in Buddhist painting, painters of 
secular subjects became independent, marking the beginning of Yamato-é. 
(2) Organization for painting in the Heian period. Establishment of Bureau of 
Painters whose chief function was decorating screens, doors and other objects 
for official use — Opportunity for painters to show their skill resulting in en- 
couragement of private talent. (3) Activities of painters in the Heian period. 
Rise of individualistic painters — Their names and their abilities — Painting 
as a hereditary profession — Many painters held court rank, indicating that art 
was practiced by nobles. (4) Cultural attainments in painting of aristocrats of 
the Heian period. In the Nara period painters worked for imperial patrons 
but in the Heian period mostly for aristocrats— The Heian paintings there- 
fore reflect the high artistic culture of the nobles, some of them painters — 
They had more leisure and means — Painting was one of their four accomplish- 
ments — Thus by aristocrats the foundation of genre painting was laid. (5) 
Technical process in painting. Division of labor in the Nara and the Heian 
periods — In the latter mainly artists who drew the subjects in ink, and color- 
ists — Aristocrats supervised, even engaged in drawing. 

X. Historical background of the development of genre pictures. Part B. 
The spirit behind the demand for painting. (1) Painting for amusement. De- 
mand for nonreligious, nonuseful pictures — ‘The Heian literature mentions 
that paintings, like novels, gave comfort — Yamato-é express characteristic 
Japanese emotions — Appreciation of Yamato-é is reflected in care taken for 
their preservation. (2) Development of pictorial sense. Ability to appreciate 
picturesqueness of nature whether actual or painted — Development of color 
sense as seen in costumes and accessories. (3) Development of allied arts. (a) 
Representations (models). Designs for miniature figures, scenes, animals, etc. 
in solid decoration at first drawn on paper by painters. (b) Craft designs. Their 
styles reflect Yamato-é. (c) Useful drawings. Topographical maps and sketches 
for records contributed toward painting. 

XI. Characteristics of early Yamato-é. (1) Independence of Japanese painting 
world. Japanese painting owes its birth to the influx of the art of the conti- 
nent via the Korean peninsula during the first half of the Asuka period —- 
Direct intercourse between Japan and China in the T’ang dynasty — The art 
of the Nara period became T’ang in style — During the Sung dynasty Japan 
and China exchanged Buddhist paintings — By the eleventh century Yamato 
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sent to China had become objects much prized by the Chinese, indicating that 
Japanese paintings were no longer dependent on the continent. (2) Founding 
of the Japanese style. More important than the independence of the painting 
world is the independence of pictorial style — Japanese subjects delineated with 
Japanese expression, hence, the beginnings of Yamato-é — Subjects selected are 
usually common scenes and occurrences, idealized and treated with delicate, 
sympathetic feeling — In technique, strokes not too vigorous but colors warm 
and sensitive — In early Yamato-é nature and life always inseparable. (3) Artistic 
limitations of early Yamato-é. Yamato-é lack in depth and in vigor — Scarcity of 
flower-and-bird subjects, especially the latter, because of their remote associa- 
tion with narrow interests, such as official functions, privilege, love and the 
scenes of the four seasons within the capital city which the aristocrats en- 
joyed. (4) Attainment of self-realization of the Japanese characteristics in 
Yamato-é (Essays on painting of early period). In the Genji monogatari, the 
author expresses in various chapters her views on art and literature — A com- 
ment on painting, though it is only a chance remark made by a character in 
the novel, discloses clearly the characteristics of Yamato-é — No essay on Japan- 
ese painting existed in the early period. 

XII. Historical significance of early Yamato-é. (1) Firm establishment of the 
tradition of Japanese paintings. Yamato-é, born in the Heian period, founded 
a distinctly Japanese style of painting which exerts its influence to this day — 
The Yamato-é of the Middle Ages, however, were partially affected by the 
Chinese paintings of the Sung and the Yiian dynasties. (2) Evolution of 
Yamato-é from the early to the Middle Ages. (a) Expansion through growth 
from tradition. In the Middle Ages the painting of screens and doors con- 
tinued in lesser degree than in the Heian period — Scroll paintings, however, 
in the Middle Ages exceeded those of the preceding period both in kind and 
in quantity — During the Kamakura and the Muromachi periods about two 
hundred é-makimono were produced, showing the great popularity of scroll 
paintings which upheld their own tradition against the new influence brought 
by contemporary Chinese paintings — These ¢-makimono may be classified as 
(i) religious, (ii) battles and heroic deeds, (iii) ceremonies of the imperial court, 
(iv) novels in pictures, and (v) delineation of poetic thought — Yamato-é of the 
Middle Ages also embraced portraiture and figures of famous poets. (b) Ex- 
pansion through changes in tradition. Three causes contributed to the new 
development: (i) the pictorial subjects embraced plebeian life; (ii) the ugly 
truth as revealed in battles, sickness, etc., came to be recognized; (iii) realistic 
delineation was introduced. (3) Relation between early Yamato-é and ink 
painting of the Middle Ages. Although the ink paintings of the Sung and Yiian 
dynasties, imported from China, were called Kara-é, they are totally unrelated 
to the Kara-é of previous periods which gave impetus to Yamato-é — Even the 
ink drawings of earlier days bear no kinship to the ink paintings of the later 
time. (4) Revival of the early Yamato-é tradition in the later periods. The tra- 
dition of the early Yamato-é survived despite its vicissitudes through different 
periods — In the later days it weakly persisted under the name of the Tosa 
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School — A real revival of the tradition was effected, in much altered form 
but at least in spirit, by such schools as the early Kano, the Sdtatsu and the 
Ukiyo-é — In recent times a strong revival of the spirit of Yamato-é may be 
noted — The Yamato-é spirit has survived to this day, adapting itself to changes 
consistent with conditions in each period. 

From the above topical summary the nature and scope of the book may be 
deduced. Throughout the text there are abundant quotations and references 
from literature, particularly that of the Heian period. As the author says in 
the Preface, his approach has been purely that of a historian, not of one who 
discusses the subject through study of meager existing specimens of early 
Yamato-é. His efforts have been concentrated on seeking and gathering material 
from literary sources in order to obtain a more comprehensive view and by 
enlarging upon his findings he has prepared this work. He admits that the 
title, “Comprehensive (or complete) history,” was chosen for the sake of brevity, 
for the book does not by any means cover all phases of the early Yamato-é; 
and that such a title as “A cultural historical study of early Yamato-€ based on 
literary materials” might have been more appropriate. Thus, by the author's 
own statement it is made clear that it has not been his intention to discuss 
either the style or the merit of paintings extant. Nevertheless, toward the end 
of the book he has included a goodly number of reproductions to elucidate 
some points, and we are grateful to him for his thoughtfulness. We should, 
however, be even more grateful to him for the results he has accomplished by 
tireless search among innumerable ancient writings, a task that was not easy. 
The book is one which students of Yamato-é will find essential and rewarding 
to consult. 

Kojiro Tomita 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Chos6n siga ti yongu (Study of Korean poetry and songs). By CHo YUN-CHAE? 
Seoul: Ulyu Munhwa-sa, 1948. 


An anonymous Korean woman once wrote a verse entitled, “Returning 
footsteps.” 
I have dreamed so often of returning footsteps 
And wakened only to the sound of rain 
Beating the willow tree, 
Beating the paper screen, 
That now I fear to watch for my Lord’s returning 
Lest I see only his shadow 
Fashioned of mist and rain. 


The return of Korean culture to its own position in the world community 
ought to begin now. The cultural stream, indeed, cannot be halted by any 


deliberate, artificial obstacles. Korean culture has its own distinctiveness and 
is not merely a transmitter or a medium between the cultures of China, Japan, 
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and India. Japanese colonial policy deliberately suppressed Korean culture, 
but the Korean people were clearly aware of their yoke and preserved their 
culture in secret. This dignified and cultured people kept the sacred light 
burning within the bosom of each individual. This inner spirit of the people 
added luster to Korea's literature, music, painting, architecture, sculpture, and 
allied fine arts. They believed as Shelley did, 

Light may change, but may fly not, 

Hope may vanish, but can die not, 


Truth may be veiled, but still it burneth, 
Love repulsed, but it returneth. 


Professor Cho is one of the most active contemporary scholars engaged in 
studying the literature of Korea; in a sense, he is a pioneer who cultivated this 
limited field. Despite the strong oppression of the Japanese, he wrote several 
notable works in respective fields of Korean literature. The book dealt with 
here is one of a series of numerous works on Korean culture which are to be 
published by the Ulyu Munhwa-sa. Only the liberation from an outside force 
has brought this kind of academic study before the world. This work contains 
many articles which were published in a roundabout way from time to time, 
even under Japanese domination. 

Many of the articles are concerned with the study of poetical expression 
in Korean literature. First, Professor Cho studies the origin of Korean poetical 
forms. The oldest forms were investigated in many ways, but, he says, it is 
very difficult to pick out any particular form as being distinctly the oldest. 
He tries to clarify the problem by defining norae (song) as a singing performance 
combining music and bodily gestures. Norae literally means “play” or “play- 
ing.” 

Professor Cho often refers to Chinese books, as well as to Korean originals, 
to make this kind of original form of poetical expression of the nation clear. 
Quoting several historical documents, he describes Korea as a nation that loved 
singing and dancing. He also shows the very close relationships with the 
musical development of other nations in the Orient. He carefully examines 
every documentary description and reaches the conclusion that norae is a 
music and dancing performance given (a) at the festivals of heaven, which were 
nationally held periodically or at special times, (b) at times for praying or as 
incantations, and (c) at funerals. In this way the author pays due attention to 
the religious expression of the people, while recognizing the relationship of 
musical and dancing performances to the primitive times of the nation. 

His conclusion is that the oldest form of Korean poetical expression is dis- 
tinguishable in three styles: those which consisted of (a) four lines, (b) eight 
lines, and (c) ten lines. He concluded this from a study of the survivals of the 
old Korean poetical performances written during the Silla dynasty (57 B.c.-935 
A.D.) — hyangga. Twenty-five of these hyangga are to be found in the Samguk- 
yusa, one of the oldest accounts of Korean history, and the Kyunyé-chon, which 
deals with the monk Kyunyéd. 

Of course, the author wisely and cautiously does not define this sort of 
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hyangga as the oldest form of Korean poetry. He evades discussing the premise 
that the regular form of poetical structure now used evolved from the irregular 
form but implies that such may be the case. He does, however, spend much of 
his research tracing the development of the fixed-line form of Korean poetry 
by finding balanced or symmetrical types of performances in older literature. 
This symmetry or balance has been a characteristic of Korean poetry even up 
to the present day. He traces the development of the Korean poetical style of 
4—8—10-line form by the hypothesis that the Korean form might have developed 
by the addition of two lines to the original two-line section. Korean poetical 
forms do not have as many meters or rhymings as the Western styles, but 
they do contain a style of lilt by combinations of characters. This style must 
be maintained on one topic regardless of its length. The changga is the long 
song, and the kasa is the metrical style that, in early literature, was used even 
in drama and novels. 

Professor Cho next deals, very precisely, with the sicho, one of the most 
traditional, typical, and popular forms. He is probably the most prominent 
scholar in this field. The sicho style consists of three stanzas, the chochang 
(leading stanza), the chungchang (middle stanza), and the chongchang (final 
stanza). The leading stanza is made up of 3-4-3 (4)—4 characters, and the mid- 
dle stanza also has 3-4-3 (4)—4, but the final stanza has 3-5-4—3 characters. If 
we compare this style with the Chinese and Japanese forms, we can see many 
interesting influences and relationships. In connection with this, the author 
makes a study of the use and play of the Chinese characters before the Korean 
nation invented its own system of writing. 

Besides these discussions of poetical styles, the author studies the develop- 
ment of the literary consciousness of the Korean people and the way they 
compiled anthologies of poetry in their own language and form. His excellent 
and detailed bibliography has brought to the attention of his fellow Koreans 
the valuable and remarkable poetical achievements of their forebears. 

This article is long because I wanted to present an introduction to this un- 
usual book on Korean poetical styles. I hope some scholars may become 
interested in making a study of Professor Cho Yun-chae’s work. 

Doo Soo SuH 

Columbia Unwwersity 


Kan Cl’ing Tsang pien-ch’ii k’ao-ch’a chi (Record of investigations in the 
frontier district of Kansu, Chinghai, and Tibet). By Ma Ho-T’1en.* Shanghai: 
Chinese Frontier Research Association, 1947. 3 vols. 

The author of these three volumes has spent many years in the study of the 
frontier regions of China. An earlier book of his on Inner and Outer Mongolia 


was translated into English by Dr. John De Francis and published by the Johns 
Hopkins University Press in 1949, under the title Chinese agent in Mongolia. 
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In these three volumes, published at Shanghai after the end of the war with 
Japan, Mr. Ma follows his usual practice of writing in diary form about the 
places he has visited and the people with whom he conversed. The result is 
that much material that would have been more useful if it were all presented 
in one place is scattered on widely separated pages. The material ranges over 
history, politics, economics, social and religious culture, geography, natural 
resources, and national or tribal groups. This material is not readily available 
elsewhere and is of permanent value to students of the Inner Asian frontiers of 
China. The regions dealt with are the province of Kansu, in northwest China, 
which contains many groups of non-Chinese; Chinghai or Kokonor, a province 
formed out of an enormous border district of Tibet and inhabited principally 
by nomadic and agricultural tribes, but containing also a Mongol minority and 
in recent years controlled politically by another minority, the Moslem Chinese; 
and the Tibetan border districts of the region where the provinces of Kansu 
and Szechwan adjoin. 

Though Mr. Ma has not traveled in Tibet proper, he spent some time at the 
famous border monastery of Labrang, where the people are Tibetan and have 
preserved Tibetan customs. His observations of Tibetan life and customs at 
Labrang are to a large extent applicable to other Tibetan communities, though 
it must be remembered that there is a great deal of regional variation in Tibet. 

Mr. Ma has quite rightly directed much of his attention to reporting in 
minute detail whatever he was able to learn about the origin and present 
system of Lama-Buddhism, with the history, names, and system of organization 
of temples and monasteries, and the rights and prerogatives of Living Buddhas. 
He has also dealt with Islam as it is practiced in this region, though more 
briefly. The book’s greatest weakness is lack of a thorough treatment of the 
joint and interacting histories of the peoples of this region. Frontier history 
cannot be properly understood as merely a branch of Chinese history. The 
frontier peoples of these and other parts of the immensely long inland frontiers 
of China contributed to Chinese history and have always been affected by 
Chinese history, but they also have their own history. 

NINA ONon (Narangerel) 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Outer Mongolia and its international position. By Grrarp M. Friters. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1949. xlvi, 358 p- $5.00. 


Chinese agent in Mongolia. A report on the birth of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic. By MA Ho-1'len. TRANSLATED By JOHN De FRAncis. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1949. xvi, 215 p. $3.50. 

Gerard M. Friters has painstakingly assembled a mass of material mainly 


from Russian, German, French, and English sources from which he has con- 


structed what he considers the first topical story in English of Outer Mongolia 
since 1911. 
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The first chapter deals with topography, climate, the economic bases of 
Outer Mongol societies, the effect of Lamaism on the Mongols (which he 
considers less vitiating than has sometimes been supposed), and the administra- 
tive history of Darigangga, a border area in southeastern Outer Mongolia. The 
remainder of the book except for the concluding chapter is devoted to an 
exhaustive and documented recital of Outer Mongolian relations with Russia, 
China, and Japan, and then, more briefly, with Great Britain, France, Germany, 
the United States, and the others. “A short chronology of events’ appearing in 
the appendices can be used to clarify and relate the rather vertical presenta- 
tions of Mongol relations with each separate power. The maps on the end 
papers and special sketches covering vegetation (p. 2) and political divisions 
(p. 300) are helpful but could well be supplemented by a relief map showing 
the names of mountain ranges. Appendices contain in addition to the chron- 
ology a full annotated bibliography, a glossary of Mongol terms, sketches of 
leading Mongol personalities, and the valuable 1940 constitution of the Mon- 
gol People’s Republic. 

Friters outlines a course of events wherein the Mongols in Outer Mongolia 
had to assert their independence of China twice. The first time was through 
the coincidence of the Chinese Revolution in 1911 and Czarist Russian interest 
in the erection of an autonomous but not independent buffer state isolated 
from diplomatic intercourse with other nations. When the Russian Revolution 
brought the end of Czarist arrangements, and representatives of the Peking 
government in unimaginative and unfriendly fashion reasserted Chinese con- 
trol, it was again the Russians, first followers of Baron Ungern Sternberg, and 
then Soviet troops, who eliminated the Chinese and provided the opportunity 
for Mongol leaders to establish in 1924 the Mongolian People’s Republic. 
Although repudiating treaties made by a “cunning and predatory Tsarist 
Government,” the Soviet representatives were as unwilling as the Czarist prede- 
cessors to concede complete independence. The “constitutional fiction” of 
China’s sovereignty over the Mongols served Russian purposes, much as the 
notion of China’s suzerainty over Tibet was of use to the pre-1914 government 
of India. The disposition of Nationalist China, shared by the Chinese Com- 
munists, to maintain the fiction of Chinese sovereignty persisted until the 
recognition of Outer Mongolian independence in 1946. As late as August 1945 
Chiang Kai-shek spoke of China as the “mother country.” 

Less known episodes brought out in this book include the Manchu methods 
of controlling the Mongols, German pressure for equal trade opportunities 
before and after World War I, and the increasing Japanese interest in Mon- 
golia in the 1920’s and 1930's. 

In an important interpretive introduction Owen Lattimore contrasts the 
Chinese Nationalist repudiation of co-operation with the Chinese Communists 
and Russia with the continuing disposition of the Mongols to follow, though 
at a distance and with occasional Nationalist discontent, Russian political 
leadership and Communist social patterns. The primary question of Mongol 
foreign relations is always the nature of the relationship with Russia. Mongol 
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opinion divides on the question of how much the Russian should be trusted. 
Marshal Choibalsang, the premier in 1948, was one of the trusters. 

Chinese agent in Mongolia is a translation of selected portions of the Chinese 
work Nei-wai Meng-ku k’ao-ch’a jih-chi (A journal of investigations in Inner 
and Outer Mongolia) (Nanking: Hsin ya-hsi-ya hsiieh-hui, 1932). The author 
Ma Ho-t’ien, a Chinese political agent specializing in frontier affairs, crossed 
Inner and Outer Mongolia from Lanchow to Kiakhta on the way to Russia 
and again by a slightly different route on the homeward journey. Ma’s in- 
vestigations were carried on between September 1926 and May 1927 at an 
interesting time when the present Mongolian People’s Republic was in its 
formative years, also when the existence of a Communist-Kuomintang coalition 
in China made possible a considerable amount of intervisitation between 
China and Russia. Ma’s journal, a combination of travel anecdotes, notes on 
manners and Mongol history, and political observation, is thus based on first- 
hand observation of a seldom-visited area whose application for membership 
in the United Nations in 1946 was met by the unique reply that delegates ‘felt 
the available information. . . inadequate.” Though a good book on Mongolia 
by a modern Mongol translated into Western languages would probably be 
preferable if available, this account does have the sociological advantage of 
supplying its impressions through the eyes of a Chinese, a traditional cultural 
superior observing a people traditionally regarded as barbarians. 

The translated narrative occupies itself principally with the northward 
journey, beset with the hardships of travel, from Kan-chou, Kansu across 
Ninghsia to Baisingto where Ma and his companions were treated as suspects 
and criminals. He and Chao, his interpreter, were sent on northward to Sian- 
Noin Khan city and from there to Urga (Ulan Bator) where a wire from Feng 
Yii-hsiang to the Urga office of the Kuominchiin quieted the suspicions of the 
Mongols. Ma’s period of residence in Urga lasted from December 23, 1926, 
until February 11, 1927. Ninety-seven pages of the book are devoted to detailed 
observations made there, ranging from the variable weather to such topics as 
discriminatory treatment dealt Chinese merchants, the achievement of Outer 
Mongolian independence (cf. p. 84, “Mongolia is completely lost to us”), edu- 
catioa in the new Mongolia, the organization of the People’s Party, the posi- 
tion of the lamas, equality of the sexes, and the nature of the Outer Mongolian 
economy. From Urga the itinerary led to Maimai-ch’eng and Kiakhta, twin 
border cities famed in the records of eighteenth-century Sino-Russian trade. 
The narrative of the northward journey stops with the arrival at Verkhne 
Udinsk, capital of the Autonomous Republic of Buriat Mongolia and a sta- 
tion on the Trans-Siberian Railway. The southward trip, undertaken from 
April 20 to May 12 after Ma’s return from Russia, was far easier on the author 
than his experience going northward. 

Workers in Far Eastern history are indebted to Mr. De Francis for his de- 
cision to make the diary available and for a readable, well-edited translation. 
Much fuller indication on the map end papers of place names, names of 
mountains, and administrative divisions would have been helpful, but may 
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have been too expensive. Owen Lattimore has written a useful introduction. 
With books such as Outer Mongolia and its international position and 
Chinese agent in Mongolia now available, survey courses in the history of the 
Far East have less excuse than formerly for failure to include at least one lec. 
ture on Outer Mongolia since 1911. 
EuGENE P. BOARDMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


Pivot of Asia. Sinkiang and the Inner Asian frontiers of China and Russia. By 
Owen Lattimore. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1950. xii, 288 p. 
$3.50. 

Mr. Lattimore and his associates are to be congratulated on making available 
to the general public a readable and factual book on the little-known Chinese 
province of Sinkiang. It has no competitors. The book grew out of a seminar 
held at Johns Hopkins University, and contributions to it have been made by 
both Chinese and American scholars. Because Sinkiang borders on the Soviet 
Union, Tibet, Afghanistan, India and China, it is inevitably a part of the 
world scene. It is presented as being important largely in the Asiatic world, 
however, for “it is not accessible to the kinds of power which are at America’s 
disposal.” Since the book has been written, this statement has become even 
more true than it has ever been before. There is less variety in the political 
and ideological currents flowing into Sinkiang today than there was a few 
years ago. But if India, Pakistan, and Afghanistan are important to Sinkiang, 
surely they might also make available some of the “kinds of power’ available 
to America? 

The book brings out with skill and conviction the highly complex factors — 
linguistic and cultural — which go to make up the peculiar character of the 
Inner Asian bloc of peoples and economies now lying well within the Com- 
munist world. There is a very useful appendix of some eight pieces including 
papers on the ancient art and modern archeology of Sinkiang, the literature 
and oral art of the Uighurs, Kazakhs, and Kirghiz, as well as on the soil and 
oil of Sinkiang. 

Sinkiang is presented not only as a part of Inner Asia but together with 
Inner Asia as a part of the Jarger complex of Russia, China, and even India. 
After the stage has been set, the relations between this part of the world and 
its neighbors are taken up in historical depth. Anglo-Russian rivalry over 
Sinkiang from 1800 to 1917 is treated, and Chinese policies in Sinkiang are 
covered for roughly the same period and brought up to date. There follow two 
very useful chapters on the lands and the peoples of Inner Asia, which include 
a detailed discussion of the nationalities involved. Here the approach is that 
of the linguist rather than the social scientist. Possibly the most controversial — 
certainly one of the most interesting — chapters is that on social structures. 
This is no place to go into a detailed discussion of such terms as “feudal 
bureaucracy.” But the reader is entitled to a warning that the sources quoted 
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are not all of equal value. Certainly much of the best literature on the social 
structures of Sinkiang is in Russian and Chinese. We may agree with the 
authors that Chinese scholars are divided by a controversy similar to that of 
the Westerners versus Slavophiles in nineteenth-century Russia. There are some, 
however, who think this subordinate to the much greater controversy among 
Chinese social scientists —that between the Communists and the non-Com- 
munists. | am sure that the authors are well aware of the political considera- 
tions in all Russian scholarly work, especially on China. In justice to them- 
selves they ought to tell the uninitiated reader a litle more about the propa- 
ganda approach to social structures in contemporary Soviet and Chinese 
literature. 
GeorGE E. TAYLor 
University of Washington 


American-Russian relations in the Far East. By PAULINE Tompkins. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1949. xiv, 426 p. $5.00. 


It would be difficult to select a more important set of contemporary world 
relationships than those of the United States and the Soviet Union, or a more 
obscure aspect of those relationships than that which pertains to the Far East. 
There seems to be a general awareness that fundamental economic, political, 
and social changes are taking place in Eastern Asia. But the scarcity of litera- 
ture on the subject leaves open the questions both of the precise significance 
of these events and of the role that the United States and Russia are or ought 
to be playing in this crucial theater of world affairs. In particular, there is a 
general apprehensiveness that, in this sector at least, the cold war is running 
against us and that we face the uninviting future without even a general policy. 

It is therefore of considerable interest that Dr. Pauline Tompkins has writ- 
ten this historical study on American-Russian relations in the Far East. It 
follows chronologically the earlier work on American-Russian rivalry in the 
Far East by Edward H. Zabriskie. Both these studies open with a chapter on 
“The tradition of friendship” in which both authors stress the geographical 
separation of the United States and Russia as well as their common antipathy 
toward Great Britain as the negative factors responsible for the misleading 
nineteenth-century tradition of friendship. Both also find in the Far East the 
beginnings of closer and far from friendly relations between these two nations. 
But, whereas Dr. Zabriskie concentrated his attention on the period from 1895 
to 1914, Dr. Tompkins is concerned with the three and a half decades since 
the outbreak of World War I. 

The author has divided her study into two parts of approximately equal 
length, one dealing with the American policy regarding the territorial integ- 
rity and the open door in Russia, and the other treating the same problem with 
respect to China. The first of these concerns the efforts of Japan between 1917 
and 1925 to upset, to the detriment of Russia, the balance established in north- 
eastern Asia by the Portsmouth Treaty of 1905. With the outbreak of the 
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Russian Revolution, Japan openly demanded a military intervention which 
she hoped would help her to acquire a permanent foothold in the Russian 
Far East, thereby ending once and for all the necessity of compromising with 
a Russian state dominating or threatening desirable areas across the Sea of 
Japan. Under pressure from Japan and the Western Allies, the United States 
finally consented to a general Allied intervention in Siberia which began in 
August, 1918. By April, 1920, the Allies, and by October, 1922, Japan herself 
had decided that the project could not succeed and had withdrawn. Finally, 
in January 1925, a Soviet-Japanese treaty signalized a formal return to the 
system of “balanced antagonisms” established in 1905. The territorial integ. 
rity of Russia had been preserved for the Soviet successors. 

With the settlement of this problem the scene of Dr. Tompkins’ narrative 
shifts to China where the Soviets had, since the early months of the Siberian 
intervention, been seeking desperately to win recognition and international 
partnership. But the Chinese Eastern Railway formed a stumbling block to 
harmonious Sino-Soviet relations. Moreover, American interest in the railways 
of Manchuria had long been evident, especially between 1918 and 1922 when 
American engineers had kept watch over the Chinese Eastern for the Allies in 
behalf of the interests of Russia. Since both China and Soviet Russia objected 
to American efforts to neutralize the railway, the treaty which they signed in 
May 1924 was in a sense a defeat for the United States. Of the two contracting 
parties, however, Russia received the better bargain. Hence, with the rise dur- 
ing the 1920’s of the Nationalist Government in China, the railway again be- 
came a source of antagonism between Russia and China. This phase of their 
relations reached a climax in 1929 with the clash in which the United States 
was involved as a party to the effort to mediate the dispute. Two years later 
came the opening of the Japanese drive to secure Manchuria, followed by 
American recognition of Soviet Russia as a gesture in support of the balance 
of power. 

The next seventeen years of American-Russian relations are passed over by 
Dr. Tompkins in less than sixty pages. This includes the significant develop- 
ments of the 1930’s and the period of World War II and after. Following this, 
the author has reproduced nearly sixty pages of documents ranging from the 
Soviet renunciation of Czarist privileges in China issued on July 25, 1919, to 
the declarations of the Moscow conference of December 1945. 

The theme of Dr. Tompkins’ study is the evil of the balance of power system, 
not, as might be expected, the political, social, and economic milieu out of 
which the events here recounted develop. In the concluding chapter she sums 
up her views to the effect that “the theory of the balance of power is an un- 
worthy substitute for law” (p. 336). Recognizing, however, that the reader 
might suspect an effort to mold the narrative to fit the moral lesson, she ex- 
plains in the preface that the moral was the product of the study rather than 
the inspiration for it. Thus, by the time she had completed the book she had 
come to the conclusion that the story of American-Soviet relations was “a 
history in microcosm of world politics within the ordered anarchy of the 
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balance of power” (p. xiii). These thoughts will of course be approved by all 
persons of good will who have for centuries aspired to an ordered world. As a 
backdrop for the dramatic events here recounted, however, this moral frame of 
reference seems weak and unconvincing. It is a poor substitute for the stirring 
panorama of the past three decades of Far Eastern history which gives the 
story of American-Soviet relations its real meaning. 

In spite of a splendid array of facts, there are places where the author has 
lost the full effect of her story by omitting the necessary interpretation of these 
facts. This is the case, for example, with the story of the Czechoslovak legion 
and its role in the Siberian intervention. The sources used by the author would 
have been entirely adequate to show the close correspondence between the 
Czechoslovak activities in Siberia in 1918 and the simultaneous demands of the 
Japanese for an intervention. Again, her comparison between the “realistic” 
policy of the Soviet Union after 1933 and the corresponding American policy 
seems unfair. A “realistic” policy in this case can mean only the policy of a 
nation acting under an immediate threat as compared to another to whom the 
threat is relatively remote. The comparison is carried over into the period fol- 
lowing World War II with too little emphasis on the aggressive development 
of Russian power in the Far East. It is very well that the United States be 
actuated by a fine sense of international peace and order, but the realization 
of these ideals will fail unless Russia shares them. 

The reader will be aware that the author has surveyed an extremely im- 
portant subject and has given us the results of careful thinking in a well- 
written account. The facts have been painstakingly assembled and do justice to 
an extremely important and timely story, never before told in this consistent 
fashion. It is perhaps to the credit of the author that the reader is left, with a 
strong sense of the cold and troubled world in which he lives and with his 


worst fears confirmed, to scan the horizon as before for signs of peace and 
order. 


JouHN ALBERT WHITE 
University of Hawaii 


The Chinese language: an essay on its nature and history. By BERNHARD KarL- 
GREN. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1949. 122 p. 


This is an English translation of a work by Professor Karlgren, first pub- 
lished in Stockholm in 1945, which describes “the principal characteristics” of 
the Chinese language for “‘young students of Sinology and of general linguistics 
alike.” The author has been writing authoritative treatises on the Chinese 
language for more than thirty years, and this brief essay seems to be a summary 
of the high lights of his previous works, Etudes sur la phonologie chinoise 
(1915-24), “Le proto-Chinois, langue flexionnelle,” Journal asiatique (1920), 
“The reconstruction of ancient Chinese,” Toung pao (1922), Analytic diction- 
ary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese (1923), etc. Several of his twenty-odd works 
have been translated into Chinese by leading native scholars. 
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In this book Karlgren tells us that each Chinese word is immutably mono. 
syllabic and isolating, i.e., every word has one word body which is never 
changed by flexion or mutation of the stem dependent upon its relation to 
other words in a sentence. Chinese characters are the result of many clever 
brains. The earliest forms now known are inscribed on oracle bones and tor. 
toise shells from the thirteenth to tenth centuries B.C. There have been four 
evolutionary stages: simple pictographs, ideographic compounds, 1.e., pairs of 
existing graphs, one of which is phonetic and the other signific, phonetic loans, 
and improved phonetic loans. 

The pronunciation of Chinese has also been undergoing continuous change. 
China has had a literary language which is short, terse, and understandable 
through the ideographic script. In this common literary language the 450 
million Chinese have an Esperanto which binds them together in a large 
linguistic unity. But the many modern spoken dialects are as dissimilar as 
Italian and Spanish or even more, so that a Cantonese and a Pekinese recite 
their classics in a completely different way although both understand them in 
the same way. The pronunciation of their earlier texts is not known. 

Karlgren has tried to reconstruct ancient Chinese pronunciation by using the 
Book of odes (ca. 1000-700 B.c.), the Ch’ieh-yiin dictionary (A.p. 601), and the 
sound shiftings in a great number of language families, such as Tibetan, Si- 
amese, Annamese, Korean, Japanese, and a number of Chinese dialects. From 
the Ch’ieh-yiin dictionary he obtained a framework with 206 columns for finals 
and 36 for initials. From these keys Karlgren feels confident of reconstructing 
the pronunciation of north China in the sixth and seventh centuries. 

In archaic Chinese, words could end in many different consonants: #, t, k, 
b, d, g, m, n, ng, and r; while in modern Mandarin no word can end in any- 
thing but a vowel, n, ng, or r. The final p, t, and k have dropped out; the 
final b, d, and g have disappeared; and m and n have coalesced as n. The 
paucity of sounds in modern Chinese is enriched by the musical accent or 
tone of each word. 

In modern Chinese there are no declensions or conjugations and no rules 
for the formation of words. Many consider Chinese to be “very primitive,” 
but Karlgren thinks “the reverse.’’ Swedish has a simpler system than German, 
and the German system again is much simpler than that of Latin and Greek. 
Farthest advanced in the direction of simplification and the abolition of gram- 
matical indications is English. Archaic Chinese has certain features that clearly 
indicate inflections in its personal pronouns. There were the nominative- 
genitive wu, dative-accusative wo, nominative-genitive ju, dative-accusative erh, 
genitive ch’i, and dative-accusative chih.* It also possesses a few weak traces 
of tense inflection in certain words. Like the Indo-European tongues, proto- 
Chinese must have possessed its system of inflection, word derivation, and its 
formal word classes; in short, a more or less rich morphology. In this respect 
Chinese is analogous to English, although it has proceeded much further along 
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the road toward simplification and ossification than the present-day English 
has as yet done. As early as three thousand years ago the character of the 
language was already acquiring an independent and autonomous nature. 
With the help of ancient pronunciation Karlgren makes some new interpre- 
tations of certain stanzas in the Book of odes. He admits that the way to learn 
Chinese literature is “through extensive reading, a feeling for how the Chinese 
make up their sentences.” “You must acquire a knowledge of the Chinese soul.” 
Karlgren’s main theories and discoveries on Chinese have been on the whole 
well received by Chinese philologists, but many minor points have been criti- 
cized by Luh Chih-wei in Yen-ching hsiieh-pao, no. 25, 26, and 28 (1939-40), or 
revised by Li Fang-kuei and others in Bulletin of the Institute of History and 
Philology, especially vol. 5, part 1 (1935). Karlgren’s evidence to show that 
archaic Chinese had more sounds than modern Chinese is convincing. How- 
ever, his evidence to prove the inflection of archaic Chinese language seems 
to be weak. Even his concrete example of the pronoun has been challenged by 
Kao Ming-k’ai, because there is no sign of inflection in the oracle and bronze 
inscriptions and the word wu did not appear in the bronze inscription, while 
the archaic meaning of erh is not “you.” (“Personal pronouns in the Chinese 
Language,” Yen-ching hsiieh-pao, no. 30, 1946). 
Karlgren’s use of J. A. Lundell’s spelling system and others is confusing. It 
would be much better had he used the international phonetic symbols. 
Moreover, his sentence examples and explanations are also confusing. It is 
hard to tell whether a sentence is old literary style, or modern vernacular. 
Most of his examples are not idiomatic Chinese, such as Sha jen yi tao} and 
so forth. Nor are his explanations less perplexing and succinct. For instance 
he takes one page to explain the following sentence which may be simply 
indicated as follows: 


Sou pu yitian chien li erh lai, ye 
Old man not [considers] far 1000 li and comes, also 
chiang yu. yt li wu kuo hu 


shall have [something] to profit my state ? 


Each word in any language usually has more than one meaning. Karlgren uses 
only one meaning to explain his example sentences. Thus “Sha jen yi tao, 
kill man take knife” resembles ‘‘to take a wife,” “‘to drink a wife,” if a student 
knows only one meaning of “take.” 

Notwithstanding, it is a very good book by a great authority. A student of 
general linguistics may find it useful to read first Danzel Carr’s “Characteriza- 
tion of Chinese national language,” Bulletin de la Société Polonaise de 
Linguistiques, 3 (1932). 

S. Y. TENG 

Indiana University 
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Catalogue of the Pei-t’ang library: French section, 1944, vii p., cols. 1-194, 
Latin section, 1947, cols. 197-918; Various languages, 1948, cols. 921-1206; 
Introduction and indexes, 1949, xxxiii p., cols. 1209-1334. By H. VERHArren, 
C. M. Peking: Lazarist Mission Press. 


In the FEQ for February 1947 (6: 212-13) there appears a note sent to the 
Quarterly by the reviewer, then in Peiping, reporting that the famous library 
of the Pei-t’ang had come through the war unscathed, that the first section of its 
Catalogue had appeared, and that the devoted librarian was hard at work 
preparing the remainder for publication. It is pleasant to state here that the 
job for all the European books in now complete. In 5,133 volumes 4,101 titles 
have been carefully listed, described, and provided with indexes both of author 
(translator, compiler, editor, etc.) and of title and subject. Besides works in 
French (711) and Latin (2,426), there are some in Italian (409), Portuguese (214), 
Spanish (126), German (112), Greek (55), Dutch (23), English (18), Hebrew 
(3), Polish (3), and Slavonic (1). Approximately three-fifths are theological, 
the balance being concerned mostly with the sciences: geography, mathematics, 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, mechanics, natural history, and medicine. The 
earliest were printed at the end of the fifteenth century (cf. Angelo Carletti di 
Chivasso, 1411-1495, Summa angelica, Venice, 1492; the first edition appeared 
in 1476), the latest in the eighteenth. 

As is generally known, the Pei-t’ang library has mixed origins. Father Ver- 
haeren in an interesting historical sketch writes that it started with the ar- 
rival in China of Matteo Ricci in 1583. In 1601, after reaching the capital, Ricci 
moved swiftly in his scheme for the evangelization of the people through the 
lettered classes. For this he needed scientific men and books, above all, says 
Verhaeren, books on mathematics, astronomy, cosmography, and the natural 
sciences. And Europe responded generously. In my note of 1947 I mentioned 
the two editions of Ortelius’ Theatrum orbis terrae (1575 and 1595) on which 
Ricci based his map of the world. Another famous survivor is the Astrolabium 
of Clavius (published 1593), dedicated by the author to his pupil (cf. no. 1291). 
In 1613, following a suggestion made before his death by Ricci, Nicolas 
Trigault left for Rome to press the collection of books. Paul V, then pope, gave 
500 volumes and a supplementary grant of 1000 ducats; the society’s general, 
Father Vitelleschi, duplicated the grant, much of which went for bookbinding, 
which explains the handsome exterior of the remaining items (457 volumes) 
of the “pontifical” collection. “As to the variety of the works contained,” wrote 
Trigault to Peking in 1616, “besides literature, philosophy and theology, the 
Fathers, and other kinds of works usually to be found in our libraries, this 
Library contains many authors on medicine, Ecclesiastical law, civil law, and 
music; and as for mathematics, I collected with hardly a single exception all 
that exist. As to the splendor of the volumes, they are all bound in red skin, 
with the Papal arms and the titles in letters of gold. I also tried to get volumes 
of a big size.” That same year he was joined by the mathematician Father 
Terrence and together they visited the library centers of Lyons, Munich, 
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Frankfort, Mayence (home of Gutenberg), and Cologne, everywhere being 
showered with books and instruments for mathematical and astronomical use. 
All these and many others eventually found their way to the first residence of 
the Catholic missioners, Nan-t’ang. 

Beginning 1655 ‘Tung-t’ang was presented to the Jesuits by the first Manchu 
emperor and remained theirs, as a kind of annex to Nan-t’ang, and until the 
end of the eighteenth century. In 1801 it was turned over to the Lazarists. The 
library and its contents were largely consumed by fire in 1812. In 1693, follow- 
ing Gerbillon’s and Pereyra’s help over the negotiations with Russia at Ner- 
chinsk (1689) and de Fontenay’s cure of the emperor, sick with malaria, with 
the bark of cinchona, the grateful court presented a special residence to the 
Jesuits from France. This was Pei-t’ang. In 1732 Father Gaubil wrote that 
“they have plenty of books on algebra, geometry, astronomy, etc.; also on 
architecture, medicine, survey, natural history, physics, and mostly on religious 
subjects.” Unhappily what must have been a fine collection was largely lost in 
the troublous 1830's, after the emperor bought back the property in 1827 and 
the tiny community at the cemetery at Cheng-fu-ssu, to whom the books had 
been delivered, decided to bury many of them for safekeeping. Some were 
removed by stealth to Hsi-wan-tzu in Mongolia. Two hundred and ninety-two 
(292) volumes of this collection are now in the Peking library; the rest were 
burned by the Communists when they destroyed the mission in Mongolia in 
1946. Fourthly, there was the church called Hsi-t’ang, established in 1723 by 
Theodoric Pedrini, teacher of music to the new emperor of the Yung-cheng 
period. This was no bookish center, but what the priests had they turned over 
at the end (1811) to Nan-t’ang. 

There were other minor collections, but the four described above were the 
principal. In or about 1828 the Russian priests at Peking undertook to safe- 
guard the collection at Nan-t’ang, and from then until after the victorious 
entry of Lord Elgin and Baron Gros in 1860 they took good care of them, 
handing the books over to Father Mouly at the Pei-t’ang shortly after his 
arrival on October 23, 1860. Father Thierry, who arrived in 1862, made a 
check list and counted 5,400 books returned. There were other vicissitudes or 
alarms thereafter: a fire in 1864 which destroyed the archives; the Boxer out- 
break (1900); the Japanese war (a fire in 1943 was brought under control just 
in time); and the Communist siege (winter of 1948-49); but to date the library 
has been mercifully saved. The Japanese even permitted the librarian, though 
an enemy alien, to remain at his job because his work of editing the catalogue 
was considered of international importance. (Was there any other such 
exemption?) 

It seems hardly necessary to dwell on the importance of this library. Already 
before the appearance of the Catalogue a number of scholars have drawn upon 
it for their studies of the contributions of the Jesuits and others to the intel- 
lectual life of the China of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The most 
recent perhaps is Boleslaw Szczesniak’s “Notes on Kepler’s Tabulae Re- 
dolphinae in the library of Pei-t’ang in Peking” (Isis, Nov. 1949, 344-47). He 
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rightly concludes: “Rich material of the same character ...can be found in 
numerous books and manuscripts of the early missionaries in China, pre- 
served in the Pei-t’ang library, even more important that the Tabulae. They 
constitute a fertile field for research.” 

We are grateful to Father Verhaeren for his work of cataloguing. What must 
have been a long and often tedious job has been expertly done. 

L. CARRINGTON GooprIcH 
Columbia University 


Fonti Ricciane: documenti originali concernenti Matteo Ricci e la storia delle 
prime relazioni tra Europa e la Cina (1579-1615). Editi e commentati da 
PASQUALE M. p’E 1, S.I. Roma: La Libreria dello Stato, 1942-49. 3 vols, 
clxxxvii, 386 (2,000 copies); xxxv, 652 (Lire 8,000; 1,500 copies); xi, 372 
(Lire 5,000; 1,500 copies) p. 


The Jesuit missionary Matteo Ricci (1552-1610) entered China in 1583, 
where he stayed for the rest of his life. He had the best scientific training avail- 
able at that time. For all practical purposes he was the founder of the China 
mission. Certainly he was its most outstanding member, and in 1597 he was 
nominated its superior. In 1601 he went to Peking, where he spent the re. 
maining years of his life in close personal contact with the emperor and en- 
joyed free access to the court. Ricci introduced Western science into China. 
His Chinese writings! covered such varied topics as apologetics, mathematics 
and astronomy, cosmography (esp. his famous world map), philosophy and 
morals, music, and philology (he collaborated on a Portuguese-Chinese dic- 
tionary and prepared systems of romanization for Chinese and for the tran- 
scription of European languages into Chinese). But Ricci was equally im- 
portant for the Occident which he enlightened about the then almost unknown 
China. His History of the introduction of Christianity into China was trans 
lated into Latin by the Belgian, Nicolas Trigault, S. J., and published in 1615 
under the title of De Christiana expeditione apud Sinas ab Societate Iesu sus- 
cepta. Numerous editions and extracts of this work have appeared since in 
various European languages. Almost three hundred years later, Pietro Tacchi 
Venturi, S. J., prepared the first Italian edition of this work. It was published 
in Ricci’s birthplace under the title of Opere storiche del P. Matteo Ricci S.. 
(Macerata, 1911-13). 

The present national edition of the Fonti Ricciane has been edited by Father 
Pasquale M. d’Elia, S.J., Professor of Sinology at the Gregorian University in 
Rome, at one time member of the Catholic Mission, Zikawei (Shanghai). D’Elia 
is particularly qualified to undertake this task in view of his previous Sino- 
logical work, and especially because of his rediscovery and publication of Ric 
ci’s world map, Jl mappamondo cinese del P. Matteo Ricci S.I. (Vatican City, 


‘Louis Pfister, S. J., has listed 20 Chinese titles in his Notices biographiques et biblio- 
graphiques sur les Jésuites de l'ancienne mission de Chine 1552-1773 (Shanghai, 1932), 1:22-42 
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1938). D’Elia has pointed out the difficulty of publishing an Italian edition of 
the History of the introduction of Christianity into China, inasmuch as Ricci 
had been away from Italy for more than thirty years at the time of writing. 
During that period he had used Chinese, Portuguese, Spanish (I, clxxxii), and 
Latin almost exclusively. Hence, his grammar, style, and spelling in the original 
Jtalian manuscript are not uniform and leave much to be desired. D’Elia’s 
edition surpasses the earlier one of Tacchi Venturi in three respects: (1) it 
includes more pertinent historical documents, correspondence, etc.; (2) the 
notes have been considerably enlarged, and full use has been made of recent 
Chinese and foreign Sinological literature (all the Chinese names have been 
properly identified with Chinese characters and standardized romanizations, 
including the Wade-Giles transliteration); (3) D’Elia has made corrections in 
the text of the earlier edition (cf. vol. 3, app. IV, pp. 40-64) as to facts, 
dates, etc. 

So far three volumes have appeared; their contents are numbered by para- 
graphs and items. Vols. 1 (1942) and 2 (1949) contain general and historical 
introductions (clxxxvii p.) and nos. 1 to 1,000, the text of the History of the 
introduction of Christianity into China. Vol. 3 (1949) contains very complete 
indexes from any conceivable angle and four appendixes. The volumes planned 
will contain the following items: nos. 1001-2000, Ricci’s correspondence; nos. 
2001-3000, the correspondence of Ricci’s collaborators; nos. 4001-5000, docu- 
ments of a general nature, like annuals, letters, etc.; nos. 5001-6000, miscel- 
lanea. This magnificent work is indispensable for any study of China and 
Chinese-foreign relations of the period. 


Rupo_F LOEWENTHAL 
Cornell University 


Topics in Chinese literature. Outlines and bibliographies. By JAMES ROBERT 
HicHtower. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950. ix, 130 pp. $3.00. 
Harvard-Yenching Institute studies, vol. 3. 


The author of this book is assistant professor of Chinese language and 
literature at Harvard University. In preparing the book he evidently had in 
mind the needs of beginning students for an introduction to Chinese litera- 
ture, or as he puts it, for “factual data on which an historical survey of Chinese 
literature may be based.” The book is printed by the offset process. The author 
takes up in chronological order some fifteen different forms of Chinese litera- 
ture—classics, philosophy, history, fiction, parallel prose, poetry, ku-wen, 
drama, etc. — setting forth their essential characteristics, and comparing them 
with other literary styles and genres. Each form is discussed in three to six 
pages of simple, delightfully readable prose, unmarred by the intrusion of 
Chinese characters or by specific documentation. Appended to each of these 
descriptive notices — under the headings “Authorities” and “Translations” — 
the reader will find what Mr. Hightower regards as the most able discussion by 
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Chinese, Japanese, or Western writers of the form in question, and the best 
renderings into a Western language of the specimens cited. The Chinese char. 
acters for the works described can be found by consulting the index. 

The subject matter of the works cited — how these pieces of literature reflect 
Chinese thinking, what makes them distinctively Chinese, and why the Chinese 
value or enjoy them — does not seem to be Mr. Hightower’s main concern. He 
is interested in describing those various literary types and genres which the 
Chinese created — from the middle and end of the Chou period when the 
classics took shape, to the vernacular of the past three decades. He is inter. 
ested in showing how these forms developed in China and how they can 
profitably be compared with similar forms in Western literature. For such a 
comparative study he seems to be admirably fitted, versed as he is in Western 
literary criticism and in the elaborate terminology that specialists in this field 
have made for carrying on this sort of analysis in the West. Not only those who 
are beginning their Chinese studies, but also teachers of comparative literature 
who may wish to know how these forms were endowed with a life of their own 
in China, will find this little book very useful. Particularly good is the treat- 
ment of the little understood literary form known as ¢z’u; less satisfactory is 
the account of the “literary revolution” of recent times. 

This is not a book to be read through; it is a work of reference. One who 
reads it through must feel — as this reviewer did — that there is overmuch pre- 
occupation with abstractions. No examples of the works discussed are given; 
for these, the reader must consult the books that are listed in the bibliographies. 
As in all anthologies, readers will not agree with many of the author’s selections, 
and they will wonder at some omissions. Doubtless there are in existence better 
translations than some that are named. The dates and authorship of a few 
ancient works are recorded with too great assurance and finality, as though the 
problems relating to them had been decisively solved. No hint is given of the 
long history in textual and literary criticism — entailing in some instances 
centuries of research — by which the established conclusions were reached. The 
abolition of the civil service examination system occurred in 1905 and not in 
1908. It is almost ungracious to cite these minor blemishes in a work containing 
so much valuable information compressed in so small a compass. 

ARTHUR W. HuMMEL 

The Library of Congress 


China, the Far East and the future. By George W. Krreton. London: Stevens 
& Sons Limited, 1949. xi, 511 p. £1.5.0. 


The Pacific area in modern times. By OsGoop Harpy AND GLENN S. DUMKE. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949. ix, 752 p. $5.00. 


Both books are accounts of the Pacific area. In addition to the traditional Far 
Eastern region, Keeton covers Southeast Asia very briefly and provides a sum- 
mary of the Pacific policy of the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the United 
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States, while Hardy and Dumke deal with all territories in and around the 
Pacific. Both books follow the traditional pattern of emphasizing political 
and economic developments in modern times, Keeton beginning with the 
nineteenth century, Hardy and Dumke with the sixteenth. Some attention is 
given to cultural matters. The books are designed for the general reader, but 
it is questionable whether the many overlaps, throwbacks, and repetitions in 
Keeton’s book and the absence of an integrating theme in Hardy and Dumke’s 
work will leave the uninformed reader with a clear picture of the area. The 
expert will learn nothing new and find a good number of inaccuracies, especial- 
ly in the Hardy and Dumke opus. 

The books raise two doubts. The first is whether there is need for such 
general surveys in view of the existence of a good many similar and very excel- 
lent studies, if not within one book nevertheless on the same number of pages. 
It is difficult to see their purpose unless they supply a new interpretation or un- 
cover new facts. Neither of the books is doing this. Keeton’s book moves along 
well-trodden paths. The Dumke and Hardy book, longer and more ambitious 
in scope, is a vast accumulation of facts chosen on the basis of an inscrutable 
criterion. In both cases, the treatment of many topics is most cursory, providing 
little more information than the World almanac. The excuse is undoubtedly 
lack of space, which suggests the second doubt, namely, whether the Far East 
and Southeast Asia, let alone the whole Pacific region, can be treated profitably 
in one book. 

The lack of connection between topics pervading the Hardy and Dumke 
book, and even to a degree present in the more compact Keeton book seems to 
indicate a negative answer. Just because Chile and China are touched by the 
same Ocean is no more reason to join them in a history book than to join 
Luxembourg and Afghanistan because they belong to the same land mass. A 
history of the Pacific area could hardly have been written had the authors made 
an attempt to interpret, analyze, or at least somehow interrelate the events 
which they describe. The choice of some leitmotiv, such as the role of the 
Pacific in world politics, would have provided some perspective which is now 
completely lacking. 

Keeton’s is the better of the two books. Hardy and Dumke have undertaken 
an almost unfeasible task and become the victims of their ambition. 


WERNER LEVI 
University of Minnesota 


Coral Sea, Midway and submarine actions, May 1942-August 1942. Vol. IV of 
History of United States naval operations in World War II. By SAMUEL 
Eviot Morison. Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1949. xxiii, 307 p. $6.00. 


United States Army in World War II. The war in the Pacific. Guadalcanal: 
the first offensive. By JoHN Mi ter, Jr. Washington, D.C.: Historical Divi- 
sion, Department of the Army, 1949. xviii, 413 p. $4.00. 
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United States Army in World War II. The war in the Pacific. Okinawa: the last 
battle. By Roy E. APPLEMAN, JAMEs M. Burns, RussEL A. GUGELER, AND JOHN 
Stevens. Washington, D.C.: Historical Division, Department of the Army, 
1948. xxii, 529 p. $6.00. 


These three volumes reflect the intention of the armed services to encourage 
contemporary studies of World War II by competent scholars. None of them 
claims to be definitive. 

Coral Sea, Midway and submarine actions is the fourth volume in Professor 
Morison’s proposed fourteen volume History of the United States Naval 
operations in World War II, and the second in the same series devoted to naval 
warfare in the Pacific. It treats the Navy during the crucial period in 1942 when 
Allied forces checked the Japanese and seized the initiative. As the volume 
opens, the Japanese, flushed with victory, were planning further advances de- 
signed to win air superiority in the Coral Sea, to cut communications between 
the United States and the Southwest Pacific, and to capture new positions at 
Midway and in the Aleutians. Desperately short of ships, the Americans were 
obliged to make their carriers serve double duty in the south and in the middle 
Pacific. Though they lost the Lexington, Morison maintains that the Americans 
won a strategic victory at Coral Sea by frustrating the Japanese advance on 
Port Moresby and by damaging two Japanese carriers which might have turned 
the decisive American victory at Midway into disastrous defeat. Partisans of 
the Navy will rejoice at Morison’s conclusion that the Coral Sea and Midway 
battles “emphasized the vital role of carrier-borne air power in modern naval 
warfare” (p. 148). He disparages the efforts of land-based bombers and recon- 
naissance planes. But Morison is not an unquestioning apologist for the Navy. 
He places blame for faulty torpedoes on the top secret policies of the Bureau 
of Ordnance and on inadequate liaison between the fleet and the Torpedo 
Station at Newport, as well as on politics. A concluding section contains a 
lively description of discussions between the Army and Navy regarding the 
feasibility of operations on Guadalcanal. 

With the aid of competent assistants, Morison has completed a volume that 
is designed for the enjoyment and the information of the general reader as 
well as the serious student. His style has a peculiarly salty flavor, and his 
opinions are always forthright. The study also contains brief but meaningful 
notes on Japanese and English language materials used in its preparation, a 
helpful guide to abbreviations, and numerous maps, charts, and _ illustrations 
which can be readily understood by laymen. 

Guadalcanal: the first offensive and Okinawa: the last battle are the first 
volumes to appear in the Army Department’s projected eleven volume study 
on The war in the Pacific. Prepared for the information of professional mili- 
tary men as well as thoughtful citizens, the volumes are intended to present 
in compressed form the record of the Army in a factual manner that could be 
equaled only by the publication of the Army's files themselves. The Army's 
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studies, therefore, are serious summaries of evidence at hand with a minimum 
of tendentious interpretation. 

Guadalcanal concerns Allied efforts to block a possible Japanese threat to 
their communications across the Pacific and to mount an offensive following 
the victory at Midway by directing an attack toward Rabaul. The campaign 
was undertaken with meager forces and without plans for reinforcement. It 
required wholehearted co-operation by the Army, the Navy, and the Marines. 
John Miller narrates in considerable detail the activities of all three services. 
Over half of the study is devoted to policy decisions leading to the landings, 
to the splendid fighting by the Marines under Major General Alexander G. 
Vandergrift, and to the Navy’s successful interception of Japanese forces mov- 
ing toward the battle area. Miller concludes that the Allied victory on Guadal- 
canal was assured by the time the First Marine Division was relieved and 
direction on land passed to the Army. He points out, however, that the weak- 
ened Japanese forces still refused to surrender and continued a determined 
resistance. 

As the War Department's historical program was not yet in operation in 1942 
Miller was obliged to prepare his volume without the full accounts by trained 
observers which are available for later campaigns in the Pacific. Nevertheless, 
he has used other Japanese and American materials to prepare a comprehen- 
sive study that may prove definitive in many respects. 

Okinawa was prepared by historians who accompanied the American forces 
in the field for the purpose of gathering information for their study. It deals 
with a campaign in which the Americans, from the beginning, were assured 
eventual victory by sheer armed might. The volume opens with a summary 
of decisions leading to the invasion, a fine description of the landings on 
Hagushi Beach, and accounts of the quick conquests of northern Okinawa and 
Ie Shima. It then settles to a lengthy description of the bitter assaults by which 
the Americans wrested one ridge after another from the dogged Japanese de- 
fenders of southern Okinawa. In this section, the reader is acquainted with 
every foxhole, cave, and pinnacle. Okinawa, unlike Guadalcanal, is largely the 
story of the ground forces and deals more scantily with air and sea support. 

Both of the Army’s studies are furnished with excellent maps and photo- 
graphs and with extensive bibliographical discussions. They include guides 
to abbreviations appearing in the footnotes, but they have no tables of symbols 
or abbreviations used in the text and maps. Interpretation is often left to 
inference. Though both volumes are exhaustive in the treatment of problems 
within their scope, they will not lessen the desire of scholars for ready access 
to the files of the armed services as soon as they can be safely opened to 
research. These papers should be made available for the years of peace as well 
as war. 


WILLIAM R. BRAISTED 
The University of Texas 
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Coen, Koopman van Heeren Zeventien: geschiedenis van den Hollandschen 
handel in Indie (1598-1614). By JOHAN VAN DER Woupe. Amsterdam, 1948, 
390 p. Illustrations and sketch maps. 10 florins (bound). 


This work is not, as implied in the title, the first volume of a full-length 
biography of Jan Pieterszoon Coen; but it is, as stated in the subtitle, a history 
of the Dutch trade in Asia from 1598 to 1614. Coen makes only a belated and 
fleeting appearance in its 400-odd pages, the title presumably being so worded 
in order to catch the unwary buyer — as it did in the present reviewer’s case. 

The arrangement of its sixteen chapters is not chronological but regional, 
after the style of Admiral MacLeod’s De Oost-Indische Compagnie als zeemo- 
gendheid in Axe (2 vols. and atlas; Rijswijk, 1927). But whereas the latter relied 
almost entirely on original manuscript sources, van der Woude’s work is a 
compilation based on previous printed works (Tiele, Colenbrander, Terpstra, 
Stapel, Mollema, etc.) and adds nothing new to an oft-told story. The regional, 
as opposed to the chronological, arrangement is to some extent unavoidable in 
dealing with an area from the Cape of Good Hope to Japan. But it has the dis- 
advantage (likewise apparent in MacLeod’s less pretentious but more painstak- 
ing work) that continuity of narrative is often broken, and the development of 
the Dutch East India Company is studied piecemeal instead of as a connected 
whole. The serious student will prefer to stick to the specialists’ studies of the 
older and surer guides from Tiele to Terpstra; but for those who have neither 
time nor patience to consult these authorities, or who want a handy survey of 
the period within the compass of one volume, the book has its value. It is ex- 
cellently printed and of an attractive format. The illustrations are well chosen, 
although the plate of an East Indiaman of 1750 (interesting in itself) might 
have been omitted in favor of something relating to the period actually covered 
in the text. The difference between a seventeenth- and an eighteenth-century 
East Indiaman is already adequately shown in the types represented opposite 
page 32. The following points may be rectified in any future edition. 

Page 27. The second paragraph is very carelessly worded. The term kraak- 
porselein had nothing to do with operations in the Baltic, or against the Dun- 
kirk corsairs, as seems to be implied in the text. It originated from the large 
quantity of Chinese porcelain found aboard the Portuguese carrack Santa 
Catarina captured by Heemskerck in the Straits of Malacca, 1603. It was the 
Dutch Company’s desire to justify the sale of her cargo in Holland which led 
Grotius to write his treatise De jure praede, a single chapter (the twelfth) of 
which was prematurely published as a separate work in 1609, under the title 
of Mare liberum — thus starting the famous controversy about the freedom of 
the seas which is still a problem in one form or another today. 

Pages 63-5 seem to be taken from C. Van Leur, Enige beschouwingen betref- 
fende den ouden Aziatischen handel, without due acknowledgment, unless the 
note on page 67 is taken as covering the preceding three pages. Anyway, here as 
elsewhere (pp. 68-70, 134, etc), Van Leur and his disciples oversimplify the 
problem by dismissing the Portuguese power in Asiatic seas as merely based on 
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conquest and piracy. At certain limited times and places it certainly was, but by 
no means always and everywhere. One of the chief reasons for the Hollanders’ 
maritime successes against the Portuguese was that the Lusitanian merchant 
ships in general were very lightly gunned (a carrack of 1,200 tons often mounted 
only ten or fifteen guns) when they were not, as they often were, entirely un- 
armed. This state of affairs does not square with piracy. The Portuguese learned 
by experience where they could and where they could not behave with a high 
hand. Their conquistador and crusading zeal soon had the edge taken off 
where they came up against determined governments that knew their own 
minds, like those of China and Japan. After 1580, it was a common complaint 
of Spanish stalwarts from the Philippines that the Portuguese in India, Malaya, 
and East Asia made no effort to gain new souls for Christ or new vassals for the 
Iberian Crown, but were satisfied so long as their Asiatic neighbors traded 
peacefully with them. An exaggeration, perhaps — nay, certainly — but suf- 
ficiently near the truth to be echoed by Protestant Grotius in his classic Mare 
liberum:— “I pass over the fact that the Portuguese in most places do not 
further the extension of the Faith, or indeed, pay any attention to it at all, since 
they are alive only to the acquisition of wealth” (cf. Magoffin’s translation pub- 
lished in New York, 1916). The contention that Portuguese trade was in an 
advanced state of decay at the turn of the sixteenth century is utterly erroneous. 
Save for a few trouble spots like the Moluccas, it was thriving exceedingly, and 
this despite the corruption and administrative chaos of which Diogo do Couto 
gives us such a graphic (but again exaggerated) picture in his Dialogo do soldado 
pratico. 

On page 67, “galleys” is a mistake for “galleons;” whereas “galleons” on page 
260 should read “galliots.” 

Page 140. The author is wrong in supposing that Admiral Matelieff made no 
attempt to attack the Portuguese squadron anchored off Kedah. He certainly 
did attack it, but was beaten off after a sharp fight, described at length in the 
journal of his voyage. 

Page 192. Tamao is wrongly identified and Tomé Pires’ mission bowdlerized 
(see Hak. Soc. II Series, vol. 89, 1946, for further details). Less excusable is the 
author’s confusion over the fate of Marten Ape and his companions at Macao 
in 1601, as a detailed relation of Ape’s adventures is available in the Dutch 
Kroniek der historisch genootschap gevestigd te Utrecht, deel 11, 1861). 

Page 278. For “Jesuits” read “Dominicans.” The Jesuits never had a mission 
in the Lesser Sunda Islands until modern times. 

There is no point in making further criticisms. The foregoing suffice to show 
that the accuracy of this work, in contrast to its format, leaves something to be 
desired. 


C. R. Boxer 
University of London, King’s College 
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De gezaghebbers der Oost-Indische Compagnie op hare buiten-comptoiren in 
Azie. By W. WIJNAENDTS VAN RESANDT. Amsterdam: Uitgevery Liebaert, 1944, 
4to. 316 p. Map. 

It is a generally accepted fact that there is no bore like an ancestral bore, but 
students of the history of the Dutch East India Company will find this publi- 
cation by a genealogist to be a very useful work of reference. The author ex- 
plains that the archival material is so rich and vast that he has confined himself 
to tracing the careers of the heads of the agencies (or factories) outside the limits 
of the Netherlands East Indies as they were constituted after the Napoleonic 
wars. This involves the omission of places like Timor (Koepang), which ranked 
amongst the buiten-kantoren in the company’s day, but it includes their posts 
in the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, continental India and Ceylon, Indochina, For- 
mosa, and Japan. The Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, and China are all 
omitted, the first-named for obvious considerations of space, but room might 
have been found for the second and third. 

Dr. van Resandt has clearly made a deep study of the records of the Dutch 
East-India Company at The Hague, on which his work is primarily based. He 
has assembled a great many dates and facts about the officials and traders who 
headed the different posts in their time, but the genealogical form in which 
the book is cast inevitably makes it rather dry reading. Some interesting facts 
of a more general interest can be culled from it. The author points out (p. 18) 
how closely the majority of his subjects were connected by marriage and family 
relationships, a condition inevitable in the circumstances, but often overlooked. 
Another point which struck the reviewer was that as the eighteenth century 
progressed, the company’s employees seem to have increasingly tended to 
“specialize” in one particular area. Thus the careers of Feith, Duurkoop, and 
Romberg in Japan (pp. 171-75) are paralleled by those of Ross, Herklots, and 
van Citters in Bengal (pp. 49-51). 

Dr. van Resandt’s use of the archival material is impeccable, but more refer- 
ence might, perhaps, have been made to secondary (but contemporary) printed 
sources. Consultation of such works would have afforded him something 
wherewith to break the monotony of names, dates, and family connections, 
and to give us an idea of these people as personalities in their own right and 
not merely as somebody’s siblings. For example, there is no mention of the very 
interesting Brazilian career of Zacharias Wagenaer, who, before serving in the 
East from the Cape of Good Hope to Japan, was one of the protégés of Prince 
Johann Maurits at Pernambuco (1637-41) and a talented collaborator of the 
painter Albert Eckhout (cf. Thomas Thomsen, Albert Eckhout, ein Nieder- 
léndischer maler und sein génner Moritz der Brasilianer | Kopenhagen, 1938], 
61-78, with reproductions from Wagenaer’s fascinating Thierbuch). 

Cornelis van Quaalberg receives a meticulously dated biographical notice 
(pp. 205-6), but it might have been added that he was so unpopular when 
commander at the Cape of Good Hope (1666-68) that even the Hottentots dis- 
liked and despised him — or so it was averred by the witty if scurrilous Aernout 
van Overbeke, in his Geestige en vermaechelicke reys-beschryvinge, printed at 
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Amsterdam in 1672. On page 91 Dr. van Resandt makes passing mention of 
Major Willem van der Beeck, the garrison commander at Batavia in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. This officer evidently had a pronounced weakness 
for ladies of color, his first wife being Maria of Solor and his second, Elizabeth 
of Siam. The author is mistaken in his assertion (p. 173, note 56) that Isaac 
Titsingh’s memorandum of the handing over of Deshima to H. C. Romberg 
was printed in the Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indie for 1865, reference to 
which discloses a bare mention of the existence of this document. But this is one 
of the very few factual errors in this valuable and informative work of Dr. 
van Resandt, which is indispensable for any student interested in the personalia 
of Europeans in Asia during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


C. R. Boxer 
University of London, King’s College 


The Kalingas: their institutions and custom law. By R. F. Barton, with an in- 
troduction by E. ApAMson HoEBEL. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1949. xii, 275 p. $4.00. 


Roy Franklin Barton, in this posthumous publication on Kalinga custom, 
has once again demonstrated his remarkable capacity for comprehending those 
life ways peculiar to the feuding mountain tribes of northern Luzon. Comple- 
tion of the manuscript, which is based on three field trips to Kalinga sub- 
province during 1916 and 1941, was followed closely by Japanese invasion of 
the Philippines. Barton’s own internment by the enemy delayed plans for pub- 
lication of the work, and also hastened his death in April 1947. Mindful of Sir 
Henry Maine’s classic distinction between the blood tie and the territorial bond 
as foundation for societal organization, the author seeks in The Kalingas to 
document the development of regional states from a kin group ideology in- 
extricably bound up with traditions of blood revenge and weregilds. 

Success to a Kalinga means rank, influence, and wealth, traditionally achieved 
through wounding and killing people. At the same time, every individual is 
closely identified with his kinship group, which is bilateral and extends to third 
cousins, all of whom are collectively responsible for his acts of aggression. To 
regulate the consequent feudist tendencies and to provide kindred with greater 
security from unexpected attack, a large body of custom law has been built up. 
It is this custom law of Kalinga, rendered more realistic to the reader by inclu- 
sion of over one hundred detailed case histories of “trouble” from Spanish 
times to 1941, that Barton analyzes so ably, especially in terms of its applica- 
tion to household and kinship affairs, to the economic pursuits of a terrace- 
building, rice-growing people, and to the functioning of regional authority. In 
recent decades the region, as Barton refers to the territorial unit, appears to be 
dominating the kinship group, although considerably less so in domestic matters 
than in foreign relations. The personal trading agreement between Kalingas of 
alien, and generally hostile, regions has been elaborated into a complex system 
of interregional peace pacts or treaties in which boundaries and citizenship 
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rights are precisely defined. In Barton’s opinion, the Kalingas in this respect 
have achieved a higher political development than any other Philippine people 
thus far described. His documentation is rich in comparisons of Kalinga insti- 
tutions with those of the neighboring Ifugao, Kankanai, Bontok, and Tinggian. 

The reader may wish that the author had dealt more than he did with the 
effects on Kalinga custom of American colonial government and society. He 
refers occasionally to changes which have occurred in the mountain province, 
such as the establishment of secondary education, the opening of mines and of 
roads, the immigration of Ilokano lowlanders, and the rapid increase of gam- 
bling. The younger generation, he says, lacks stability and orientation as the 
result of too rapid acculturation. The traditional channels for achieving suc- 
cess are closed to them by governmental sanctions applied from outside; only 
partial satisfaction is gained through shrewd business deals and gambling. . 

Although the point is not developed in the book, Barton had in mind a 
parallel between Kalinga law as it governed relations between regions and 
international law as it governs relations between nations in the world today. 
As E. Adamson Hoebel points out in his introduction to Barton’s work: “In- 
ternational law is primitive law on a world scale. The implications for the 
future should be plain.” 

LEONARD MAson 
University of Hawaii 


Majuro: a village in the Marshall Islands. By ALEXANDER SPOEHR. Chicago: 
Chicago Natural History Museum, 1949. 266 p. $3.50. (Fieldiana: Anthro- 
pology, vol. 39). 

A book written for a professional audience is all too rarely one that at the 
same time can be read with pleasure and profit by a much wider public. This is 
such a book. In his presentation of village life today on a Marshall Island atoll 
within the United States Trust Territory, Dr. Spoehr has made an outstanding 
contribution to Micronesian anthropology and to the study of cultural dy- 
namics. Commencing with the basic facts of geography and climate and with a 
crisp summary of the history of these people under Spanish, German, Japanese, 
and now American control, he presents as his main theme an analytic descrip- 
tion of the social and spatial organization of this village of some eight hundred 
Marshallese. It is a penetrating and competently professional study, yet so clear 
and informal that the reader feels the “even flow of days” along the palm- 
fringed lagoon almost as if he, too, had lived there. It is a survey as at the 
present time rather than an admitted study in the acculturation process, yet 
conditions are shown always against the background of change and with atten- 
tion to trends indicative of future developments. 

The study results from two visits in Majuro, one under conditions of war, 
the other sponsored jointly by the Chicago Natural History Museum, where 
the author is curator of oceanic ethnography, and the Pacific Science Board of 
the National Research Council as part of its CIMA project (Co-ordinated In- 
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vestigation of Micronesian Anthropology). Dr. Spoehr is thus one of an expedi- 
tionary force of American scientists studying the Micronesian peoples. His 
report will be essential reading not only for scientific students of the area but 
for administrators and others dealing with the Marshall Islands and with Trust 
Territory affairs generally. 

To the wider audience the book is significant as giving opportunity for 
Americans to get acquainted with the island peoples for whom they have as- 
sumed responsibilities. Majuro is a fairly typical Marshall Island settlement. 
Furthermore, its pattern of life is woven from strands common to much of the 
Trust Territory and, indeed, to most of the Pacific islands apart from the few 
port centers. The islanders still hold almost all of the land for their own uses. 
They are not subject to exploitation as a labor force by outsiders. They are 
subsistence farmers and fishermen making skillful use of their limited re- 
sources and trading for a small but increasing number of commodities im- 
portant to their comfort. Healthy and increasing in numbers, they are continu- 
ing as in the past to adapt their traditional customs to what they find desirable 
of world ways as these become known. Dr. Spoehr writes well and, without 
sacrificing clarity, keeps his use of technical terms to an essential minimum. The 
text, exceptionally well produced for a scientific monograph, is illustrated with 
maps, good photographs including aerial surveys, and lively diagrams from the 
pen of his wife. 

Marie M. KEEsING 

Stanford University 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 





Scholars in the field of Far Eastern studies value highly the reports of the international 
conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations, which have been held at stated intervals 
since 1925. The present volume, Problems of economic reconstruction (New York: Interna- 
tional Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1949, xxix, 125 p., $1.35), will prove no excep- 
tion, although it appears two years after the holding of the tenth international conference at 
Stratford-on-Avon, September 5-20, 1947. The discussions at this first postwar session cen- 
tered in the “Problems of economic and social reconstruction in the Far East.” The three 
round tables on Japan and Korea, China, and the Southwest Pacific are summarized here by 
the official rapporteurs. Furthermore, reports are made of the four topical round tables dealing 
with problems of industrialization, agriculture, international economic relations, and educa- 
tion and technology. 

Fortunately the report itself is supplemented by an able interpretation of Far Eastern 
events since the conference written by William L. Holland, Secretary General of the IPR. 
With the acknowledged advantage of two years’ hindsight, Mr. Holland discusses the strengths 
and weaknesses of the analyses made at Stratford-on-Avon. It is clear that the economic and 
social recovery in the Far East hoped for in 1947 has not materialized. Economic dislocations 
and social upheavals have continued in most of the Far Eastern countries, and political factors 
have assumed an increasingly significant role. In some countries the effect of occupation 
policies, the mounting tension of a “cold war,” the revival of colonial interests, the emer- 
gence of a dollar shortage, and the development of independence movements have brought 
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about conditions sometimes quite different from those envisaged by some of the delegates to 
the Stratford conference. In the case of China, events of dramatic significance have con- 
founded many but not all of the opinions expressed at the conference. 

The report makes fascinating reading for the social historian. It appears that this group of 
Far Eastern specialists drawn from some twelve countries were unusually cautious in their 
prognostications, as well they might be under the conditions existing at that time. It is inter. 
esting, however, to observe that certain of the bolder statements m the report have proved 
truly prophetic, as, for example, the concluding sentence of the last report on page 107, which 
reads, “The day is at hand when the West, which has grown accustomed to molding the East, 
may find the current of history reversed and obliged in its turn to accommodate itself to the 
new social institutions of a new and dynamic Asia.” (Donald G. Tewksbury, Teachers College, 
Columbia University) 

The spate of newspaper correspondent’s personal reports upon the condition and future of 
the Far East continues to come from the presses. Foster Hailey’s Half of one world (New York: 
Macmillan, 1950, x, 207 p., $3.00) is neither much better nor much worse than the average, 
run-of-the-mill variety of such interpretations. Like most works of this character, it depends 
heavily upon what might be called a “current-events” point of view, involving very little 
consideration of any historical trends or influences in the Orient back of thirty years ago. 
The reader of Mr. Hailey’s production is inevitably reminded of such similar books of 
equally transient value as Robert Payne’s The revolt of Asia, although the latter, it must be 
admitted, was much better written, from a strictly literary standpoint. These comments need 
not blind us, however, to the fact that such literature has a certain restricted value to the 
layman, if only as a means of “briefing” him on current affairs. For those who cannot find 
time to read more scholarly interpretations of the Far East, it is quite possible that such 
books serve a purpose. In fact, that purpose is Mr. Hailey’s ostensible motive in writing his 
small volume. It is only fair to make him that much of a concession. 

There are certainly enough errors and twisted judgments in this volume to make one 
wonder how much good is accomplished by turning it loose upon an unsuspecting body of 
readers. The frequent mistakes in grammar and diction can be overlooked, although it might 
be pointed out that Mr. Hailey achieves some kind of a minor distinction by having a gram- 
matical error in the very first sentence of his first chapter. What is more important as a defect 
is the author’s amazingly naive, a most high-schoolish obsession with the importance of cur- 
rently prominent personalities, and his exaggerated and sometimes absurdly inconsistent no- 
tions of their significance. For example, he tells us (p. 39), that the future of 80,000,000 
Japanese depends primarily upon the good health of Douglas MacArthur; but later he seems 
to think that the personalities of Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tse-tung should hardly have been 
expected to influence the lives of some 500,000,000 Chinese. Equally open to criticism are his 
superficial estimates of the character and abilities of the Japanese nation, and his very sketchy 
attempts to bring the Pacific islands into the picture of an Orient troubled by the white man’s 
impact. 

If one takes the “personality” interpretation of history and current affairs at face value 
(and we have certainly had it thrust upon us in the past two decades), it would be only 
reasonable to allow that Mr. Hailey does a very fair piece of hack work in his biographical 
sketches of a considerable number of what he believes to be important Asiatic leaders. But 
to this reviewer it seemed that the first two chapters, on Oriental economic geography and 
demography, and the final chapter, “The future of Asia,” although not above challenge, were 
worth nearly as much as all the intervening material in the book. A few maps and illustrations 
might have enlivened the volume, which is otherwise attractive and useful enough for the 
limited purpose avowed by its author. (Rufus Kay Wyllys, Arizona State College) 


Correction: FEQ, 9 (May 1950), 373, “U. S. Navy language study materials.” The materials 
described, while they are distributed by the Navy to its own personnel, are actually American 
Council of Learned Societies-U. $..Army “second level” materials which may be purchased by 
the public from Henry Holt and Co. 
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